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AN EASTERN GRAIN FIRM. 


ago, James Reynolds, 


date back at least to 1811. In 1820, nearly seventy years 


Dutchess county, and went to Poughkeepsie when about 


the erection of the present brick warehouse in 1872. The 
eleva‘or, which has a 


who died Nov. 18, 
_ 1856, started a retail 
_ grocery store at what 
is known as the “‘Up- 


| Fallkill, near its 
> mouth. He con- 
_ ducted this business 
| successfully until 
about 1840, when he 
was succeeded by 
his sons, William W. 
and James Reynolds, 
___Jr.,who discontinued 
' the retail grocery 
__ business and estab- 
_ lished a wholesale 
flour and provision 
business. In 1860 
Wm. T. Reynolds, 
the present senior 
member of the firm, 
sonof Wm. W. Rey- 
nolds, was admitted 
to the firm, which 
then became Rey- 
nolds & Co. James 
ynolds, Jr., died 
Oct. 3, 1865, and on 
April 1, 1866, the 
_ firm became Rey- 
_-nolds & Son. On 
_ April 1, 1869, it was 
_ changed to W. W. 
- Reynolds & Co., 
hen Mr. John R. 
Reynolds became a 
Member, and this 


molds & Co. 


firm name of Reynolds & Cramer. 


n about sixteen years of age. 


ame was retained until April 1, 1874, when Mr. George 
E. Cramer entered the firm and it took the name of 
It was dissolved by the death of John 
Reynolds, which occurred some time ago, and the 
ness has been resumed by W. T. Reynolds, George 
. Cramer, C. J. Reynolds and H. 8. Reynolds, under 


W. T. Reynolds was born in Poughkeepsie and en- 
the employ of the firm at the bottom of the ladder 
He has been actively 


WAREHOUSE OF REYNOLDS & CRAMER AT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


eleven years of age. At the age of twelve he com- 
menced business as a grocery clerk, and afterward 
was employed as a clerk in the freighting business. In 
1871 he entered the employ of W. W. Reynolds & 
Co., as bookkeeper, and in 1874, as before stated, be- 
came a partner in the firm. Mr. Cramer has charge of 
the correspondence and general management of the busi- 
ness, and is a member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. me 

In 1849 the large warehouse, still standing and now 


storage capacity of 
80,000 bushels of 
grain, was added a 
few years ago, and 
is furnished with all 
the latest modern im- 
provents for hand- 
ling and clean- 
ing the same, includ- 
ing a steam shovel, 
which will unload a 
car of oats containing 
1,000 bushels in fif- 
teen minutes, with 
only one attendant. 
From two thousand 
to twenty-five hun- 
dred bushels of oats 
or corn can be hand- 
led in an hour. 

The main ware- 
house has a frontage 
of about one hundred 
feet andruns through 
to Water street, about 
one hundred and fifty 
feet, the arrange- 
ments .being such 
that goods can be de- 
livered on both sides. 
In: the basement are 
located a set of roller 
mills for grinding 
feed and meal, which 
are kept continually 
running. In connec- 
tion with the elevator 
are bins and machin- 
ery especially ar- 
ranged for bagging feed and grain. The establishment is 
complete in all its details, and is one of the largest and 
most convenient on the Hudson River. 

Reynolds & Co. are large dealers in flour and are mill- 
ers’ agents. In 1870 they began selling feed and grain, 
and these sales have increased steadily, until now they 
form the most important branch of the business. 

The firm is in constant telegraphic communicatior with 
all the leading grain markets of the West through its own 
special agents, and is also represented on the New York 
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Produce Exchange by one of its members. In the office 
five bookkeepers, a typewriter and stenographer, twelve 
men for handling freight, a shipping clerk and two truck- 
‘men are employed. The business has attained its present 
-proportions by strict and careful attention to all its de- 
tails, and by fair and honorable dealing, and it is a credit 
not only to its managers, but also to the city of Pough- 
keepsie. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION PER 
CAPITA. 


The Cincinnati Price Current claims that ‘‘by taking 
‘official data in periods of five years it has been made clear 
that the rate of apparent consump'ion [of wheat] for all 
purposes has conside ably enlarged in this country of late 
years, as compared with periods yrevious to ten, fifteen 
or twenty years ago. It is therefore erroneous and mis- 
leading to perpetuate obsolete data for use in making cal- 
culations at this time. 

‘In 1882 the wheat supply was regarded as at practically 


W. T. REYNOLDS. 


the minimum point. It is safe to say that it was so in 
1889. Taking this period of seven years, ignoring varia- 
tion in reserves at the beginning and ending, the average 
rate of consumption of wheat for all purposes has been 
424 bushels per capita annually, en the basis of official 
data and estimated population, the latter being computed 
as 2 per cent. annual gain ard immigration added, yearly, 
and the figures thus reached for the beginning of each 
year being taken as the basis. The following illustrates 
the matter: 


Production, seven years, bushels............... 3,123,630,000 
EEXPOrteds DUBCIS cms oterertelyeisineteietnnerai tects aiela siete "8487512000 
Used for seed, 1.40 bushels per acre ............ 363,778,000 
PX POTLSd ANG IRC ea aniare ye ciefereeiein aie nioislste ae cle 1,212,290,000 
Remaining, consumption...............-.0eeees 1,911,340,000 
PANN US BVEYAD Ox. irae c clave ble voreer slerelete <icemratemietarers 273, 048, 000 
Average population, July 1.......5......seee00s 58,510,000 


“This makes an average of 4.67 bushels per capita.” 

There is a wide difference of opinion on this point by 
statisticians, and nota few hold that the amount con- 
sumed per capita is less than is claimcd by the Price Our- 
rent. Many fail to take into consideration the fact that 
the immense quantity of corn, preserved and canned goods, 
which has been consumed during the last few years has 


decreased the consumption of other articles of food, and 


surely the amount of wheat consumed has not been as 
large as it would have been had not these articles been 
introduced. Then, too, in aristocratic circles bread has 
become an extremely unfashionable article of food. 

By applying this rate of consumption_to the crop of 


1889, the Price Current finds the surplus available for ex- 
port to be 127,000,C00 bushels. \ It estimates the ‘amount 
produced at 485,000,C00 bushels; required for seed, 54,- 
000,000 bushels, leaving a remainder of 481,009,000 bush- 
els. Estimating the population on July 1, 1889, at 65,- 
175,000, the amount required for home consumption 
would be 304,000,000 bushels. 


ELEVATORS AT BUFFALO. 


According to a stitement recently prepared by the Buf- 
falo Courter, that port has thirty-one available grain e¢le- 
vators, six tranafer towers and five floating elevators 
which have nostora eroom. The total available storage 
capacity of the thirty-one elevators is about 11,400,0C0 
bushels, and their elevating capacity is about 250,000 
bushels per hour, or 6,000,C000 bushels per day. 

The Bennett elevator has a storage capacity of 800.000 
bushels; Brown, 250,000; City, 600,000; C. J. Wells, 350,- 
(00; Coatsworth, 200,000; Connecting Terminal, 920,000; 


Dakota, 850,(00; Erie, 720,000; Evans, 400,000; Frontier, 
650,000; International, 650,000; Flaxseed, 65,€00; Lake 
Shore, 300,000; Lyon, 100,(00; Marine, 125,000; National, 
100,000; Niagara A, 800,000; Niagara B, 1,200,000; 
Niagara C, 200,000; Queen City, A, B, and ©, 450,000; 
Richmond, 250,000; Schreck, 50,000; Sturges, 3(0,0C0; 
Swiftsure, 1507000; Tifft, 8&0,000; Watson, 600,000; 
Whreler, 350,000; Wilkeson, 4C0,000; William We_ls, 
200,000. 

The International, Lake Shore and Queen City houses 
are used for handling rail grain only, having no facilities 
fcr receiving direct from vessel. The Erie Basin, Sternberg 
ind Union elevators are not given in the foregoing list, 
because they are not in condition for use. . 

The transfer towers are named Chicago, Fulton, Hor- 
ton Merchants, Northwest and Western Transit. The 
floating elevators are named Buffalo, Free Canal, Free 
Trade, Ira Y. Munn and Marquette, 

Each of the following elevators have two legs: Connect- 
ing Terminal, Bennett, Niagara B, Dakota, Wilk son and 
Evans. The Terminal and Bennett each have a portable 
leg, which enables them to work in two hatches of a ves- 
sel at the same time. 


A farmer at Sargent, Neb., tested the actual cost of 
producing corn this year. After hiring all the necessary 
labor done, he estimates that his con costs him 12 cents 
per bushel delivered in his cribs. 


BALTIMORE’S CORN TRADE. 


For several years the princely millionaires of Gotl 
have watched Baltimore’s growing grain trade w 
tensely jealous fear. They have seen the corn 
formerly sought shipment at the piers in North R 
stop at Baltimore in constantly increasing quantiti 
til they are livid with rage and ready to curse all ¢ 
for the ill-luck which has come to them. : 

Through the columns of the esteemed New York He 
this ancient complaint is again spread before an | 
pathetic world, and Baltimore, its railroads an 
merchants are called some very hard names. Wit 
own past experience before them, Gotham’s mer 
designate Baltimore’s prosperity by the gentle 
theft, and they assert with much vehemence 
change in trade is due to a ‘“‘deal” between cera 
operators and the railroads. 4 

Such charges as these, in the face of New York's 
tory as a grain depot, are too ridiculous for consider 


cite ol ain ae 
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were it not for the fact that they are made to hoodwin! 
the unsophisticated and blacken the reputation of th 
port as a shipping center. The causes assigned for 
corn trade leaving New York and coming to Baltimo 
are as far from the truth as the former city is from 
corn-producing centers of this continent. 
The prosperity now enjoyed by local grain merc 
is due, first of all, to Baltimore’s geographical posi 
and the terminal faci ities of its railroads. Time was w 
elevators and appliances were wanting along the Pata 
for the prompt and easy handling of grain. They ha 
now b-en supplied, and it is as useless for Gotham to t: 
about monopolizing the corn trade of the South and Sout! 
west as it is the cotton crop, rice or sugar. My 
But another fact of more imp rtance still remains 
mentioned. The grading of shipments at the two po’ 
is largely answerable for the present condition of thi 
in the corn trade, It has been customary in New Y« 
to grade corn low as it went into the elevators, a nd 
grade it high as it went out. The result of this policy 
been te create distrust among the Western shippe 
well as among those who receive the cargoes in Euro’ 
In Baltimore an honest course has been 0) 
“Steamer grades” are called by that name, when they 
recived and when they go out. ‘‘Grade No. 2” 
relied upon in a contract in Liverpool. Asa conseque 
Baltimore merchants have a well-earned reput: 
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THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


_ VERY LITTLE FROST IN THE GROUND, AND PRACTICALLY 
NO SNOW, EXCEPT IN THE FAR NORTHWEST—RECENT 
COLD WEATHER HAS CHECKED THE GROWTH OF WIN- 
TER WHEAT — VERY LITTLE WHEAT HAS JOINTED 
NORTH OF THE OHIO RIVER—PLENTY OF WHEAT IN 
FARMERS’ HANDS, BUT MOVEMENT HAS BEEN VERY 
LIGHT, QWING TO THE CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 
i — ROADS —PROSPECTS THAT THE WINTER WHEAT WILL 
le ENTER THE SPRING IN GOOD CONDITION—MOVEMENT 
_ OF OLD CORN JUST COMMENCING—PROSPECTS THAT IT 
WILL BE LARGE AND FREE DURING THE NEXT THIRTY 


_s*+pays. 
ie BY 8. THORNTON K, PRIME, 
ee, 
ye NOL XV. 
ee The month of February has been simply a counterpart 


of the extraordinary winter of the presentseason. Mich- 
‘gan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have had practically no 
; but when we get into Kansas and Missouti, during 


bi ground all the time, «nd very recently Minnesota 
‘ and Dakota have had heavy falls of snow. 

The month of February has also given us one or two 
sudden changes of weather, when the mercury sank low, 
nd we all began to think that notwithstanding the weeks 
eee weather that have been the characteristic feature 
_ of the present winter that the country after all would get 

its quota of seasonable weath r, Twenty days ago the 

condition of the winter wheat was such that there was 
every prospect that we should see a very large proportion 
__ of the crop jointed by this time. Hence, while under or- 
 dinary circumstances a sudden freeze with the wheat bare 
is always attended with more or less anxiety. 
Fortunately, however, as results have shown, there has 
nothing on this crop been so timely and beneficial to the 
winter wheat crop as the change from growing weather 
to conditions which have stopped the abnormal winter 
3 _ growth of the coming crop of winter wheat. 
South of the Ohio River, Tennessee and Kentucky, I 
| both states entirely bare of snow. Wheat is at 
ast six weeks in advance of what is customary at this 
time of year. 
- Farmers report that if the present weather continues 
they will harvest their wheat by the 15th of June. This 
seems hardly credible. 
The largest proportion of the crop has delntact The 
} e of which I have referred to cut down a good deal 

of the wheat to the ground. The movement of wheat 
Tennessee and Kentucky during the last twenty 
s has been very light. 
This is not attributed so much to the bad condition of 
2 roads as to the fact that farmers have pretty well 
f up their old stock. 
li i a There seems to be more or less Hessian fly working in 
if a wheat fields both in Tennessee and Kentucky. I do 
t 
4 


not hear of them to amount to anything in any other por- 
“tion of the winter wheat belt. 
_ In Southern Missouri the early sown wheat, particularly 
) n clover land, has jointed. The ground is bare; wheat 
strong and vigorous, and is considered in better con- 
ition than at this time a year ago. 
the central portiun of the state wheat looks very 
except in some localities the last freeze has given it 
wn or frosted appearance. The prospects are still 
d of last season at this time. 
‘The movement from farmers’ hands will be light until 
oads get in better condition. 
Northern Missouri the receipts of wheat have been 
the past two weeks. Wheat looks fully as well as 
did a year ago. There are very few reports of the 
ence of fly. 
In Kansas the wheat is bare and the surface of the 
nd wet. 
e there any reports with regard to insects. The good 
ling wheat in farmers’ hands has been greatly reduced. 
“mers seem to have made up their minds now to sell 
y of their surplus, as the growing condition of the 
is such that already they are looking forward to an- 
r enormous yield in the state of Kansas. 
e crop is now so far advanced the spring is opening 
| the ground full of moisture; the weather is mild, 
all these surroundings are certainly favorable at this 
for another excellent crop of winter wheat in Kan- 


hern Illinois reports very little wheat jointed, 


“the Bist thirty days there has been more or less snow on |: 


Very little if any wheat has jointed, nor. 
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With one or two exceptions, mild weather all winter, and - 


the crop asa whole is regarded in excellent condition, 
Receipts of wheat are very light, and farmers are offering 
but very little. This, no doubt, is very largely due to the 
bad condition of the roads. The condition of the milling 
trade is unsatisfactory. This seems, however, due more 
to the extreme competition among millers than any gen- 
eral circumstances outside. 

There seems to have been a very free cleaning out of 
stocks of flour both in St. Louis and Southern Illinois 
during the last twenty days. 

It is proper to state in this connection that the South 
has been making an extraordinary demand from Illinois, 
Kansas and Missouri recently for flour, meal, oats, hay, 
corn, horses and mules of all kinds. 

This would indicate an active and early season south of 
the Ohio River. So far there has been very little freezing 
or thawing weather during the present month in Ohio, 
but an abundance of rain. Very little snow this winter, 
and what has fallen soon melted. In consequence of bad 
roads, farmers’ deliveries of wheat have been light. With 
good roads, large receipts of wheat are looked for during 
the next thirty days. The flour trade is extremely dull. 
Indiana reports they have had very little snow to amount 
to anything. In the southern portion of the state there is 
some wheat ready to joint. Taking the state as a whole, 
the crop is looking unusually well, healthy, strong and 
vigorous. An occasional complaint of fly, but these 
complaints, however, are rare. Farmers would be free 
sellers of what stock they have on hand if roads would 
admit of deliverance. 

A good demand for flour, but at prices very unsa'is- 
factory. Stocks of wheat held by millers and in ele- 
vators are low. Many mills are running on less than hulf 


time. 
Recently there was a light covering of snow on the 


wheat in Michigan. The weather this winter in the 
province of Onfario has been an exceptional one. Light 
frosts and rains, with mild, fine days, have made the sur- 
roundings more like April than a usual winter. The 
wheat has been doing well. It even grew some in De- 
cember, and at present the outlook is all that could be 
desired. 

The milling situation is reported as dull; very little 
wheat moving. It is thought that there is very little 
wheat left in farmers’ hands. The above reports cover 
the winter wheat states east of the Rocky Mountains, and 


I should summarize the general situation of the crop 


about as follows: 

An open and an unprecedentedly mild winter, with the 
crop growing right along ever s‘nce it was seeded until 
the first of February. In the southern portion of the 
winter wheat belt, in Tennessee and Kentucky, the crop 
is very genera ly jointed, and is more liable to disaster 
from extremes of cold weather which are likely to occur 
at any time, than in any other portion of the winter wheat 


area. 
The amount of wheat which has jointed in the other 


states, taking the crop as a whole, is very small; in fact, 
insignificant. 

Another feature which is favorable to the crop as a 
whole is that we approach the sp ing with the ground 
full of moisture, and with the return of growing weather 
there is Ho doubt in my opinion that the crop would 
make rapid growth. I cannot ignore the fact of .he 
presence of the Hessian fly in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
with scattering reports of its appearance in Missouri and 
Southern Illinois. We must wait for March and April 
for further developments as regards damage from the fly. 

As to the reserves of wheat: in farmers’ hands every- 
thing yet points in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
to plenty of wheat back yet. Missouri and Kansas, how- 
ever, have been drawn on so largely from the South ever 
since harvest that I think that their reserves ‘are smaller 
than in any other state in the winter wheat belt. 

Some correspondents go so far as to say that the good 
milling wheat from Kansas is about all gone, and that 
‘wherever any first-class milling wheat is offered from 
that state it is readily taken up by the millers at a little 
above local prices Ia California rains have fallen almost 
‘constantly for the last three months. Farmers have done 
‘very little plowing or seeding since the middle of No- 
vember. 

Very little grain of any kind has been sown on the 
coast section. On the higher and dryer Jands a small 
acreage has been putin. The plowing will be mostly for 
summer fallow and for summer crops. 

In Oregon they have also had a very wet, warm winter, 
The growth of whee! has not been as far advanced as 
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with us in the East. Farmers have been selling their 


| surplus wheat very freely. 


CORN AND OATS, 


Up to the 10th of February the movement of corn of 
the last crop has been confined almost exclusively to the 


state of Nebraska. Illinois and Iowa have both 
been handicapped by bad roads, so bad that 
it was literally impossible to move a wagonload 


of shelled corn from. off the farm to the elevator. 
As we have approached, however, the middle of the 
month, the weather conditions have improved and with it 
a better condition of roads. 

Already all the signs point to a very free movement of 
corn for the next thirty days. For once in a good many 
years farmers do not seem to have been buoyed up with 
the hope of higher prices in the future. 

I think from the present time until farmers are ready to 
go to work that the movement from Illinois will be the 
largest on the whote crop. Certainly the mild winter has 
been the means of a vast saving of corn to the farmer. 

With his oats and with the prices which are now ruling 
for May, there certainly is no inducement for farmers to 
hold. 

SPRING PROSPECTS. 

We have had no winter—there is very little frost in the 
ground to-day, except in the far Northwest. -There is 
plenty of moisture in the ground, and with a week or 
ten d»ys of weather like the present there is nothing to 
prevent farmers getting to work. 

Already reports come that in Southern Missouri farmers 
are ready to sow oats. The season, however, has been 
one of such extremes that it seems useless to speculate as 
to what a single day will bring forth so far as the weather 
is concerned. 

Summing up the whole situation the conditions are 
generally favorable for the early resumption of farming 
operations, and that the winter wheat crop will come out 
with very little if any damage unless events now unfore- 
seen should develop during the next sixty days. 


WHEAT IN THE ARGENTINE RE- 
PUBLIC. 


Mr. W J. Coombs, in an interview in a New York 
City newspaper on wheat-raising in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, says that ‘“‘the wheat fields there have been rapidly 
extended, until now they extend from the seaboard away 
back to the mountains, covering hundreds of thousands 
of acres. 

“Yast year the crop, being the first one, was not in ae 
condition to compete with our wheat, but:my advices from 
La Plata tell me that this year’s crop, which will be har- 
vested in January, is one of great magnitude and excel- 
lence. The planters of La Plata ascertained, however, 
that there was no adequate system of grading the wheat, 
no official inspection, and so not long ago the government 
sent on to this city several agents to inspect our methods 
and to make a report upon them. The result of this in- 
vestigation has been that our system of grading with offi- 
cial inspection has been adopted there, and elevators 
nearly as large as those which appear along the shores of 
the lower Hudson are being planned in this city and 
shipped to the various cities on the coast. 

“Two of these elevators have been in the course of 
erection for a month past. Four more will be sent to La 
Plata, and it is believed will be in readiness for work by 
the middle of January. These elevators are to be placed 
at Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Villa la Con tituec’on and 
Rosario, and are at the terminals of these railways: The 
Buenos Ayres & Great Southern, the Santa Fe & Cordova, 
and the Central Argentine. The transportion across the 
290 or 30) miles of the interior is greatly aided by the Rio 
de la Plata and its big tributaries, so that the expense of 


getting the grain from the fields to the ocean steamships 
will be small when compared with the expense of trans- 
‘porting grain for 2,090 to 8,009 miles in this 


coun 
try to the seaboard. 

“Tn connection with this existing state of affairs there 
is a heavy emigration to La Plata from Southern Europe, 
the immigrants arriving at the rate of nearly 1,000 a day. 
The introduction of American methods of harvesting and 
handling grain makes the work in this South American 
state exceedingly rap‘d, and scarcely to be compared with 


‘any other transequatorial country.” 


Recent advices state that a considerable part of the bar- 
ley crop in Wisconsin is still in first hands, and that many 
farmers show no disposition to sell at current low prices. 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
LAW. 


OPINIONS OF GRAIN SHIPPERS. 


ARE SATISFIED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to yours of Feb. 6, would say, we have not given the 
Inter-State Commerce Law sufficient thought to answer 
intelligently your questions. We have no complaints to 
make as regards our own business. 

Yours truly, F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE LAW IS A GOOD ONE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
ply to your favor of the 7th inst. permit me to say that 
in my opinion the Inter State Commerce Law is a good 
one and should be maintained. There may besome hard- 
ships under it, but they are nothing compared with the 
injustice done under the system of favoritism existing 
before the law went into effect. 

Yours respectfu ly, 

Chicago, Il. 


Roxs’r LINDBLOM. 


OPPOSED TO ITS REPEAL, 


Editor. American Exevator and Grain Trade:—Reply- 
ing to your favor of Feb. 7, I will answer your questions 
categorically. First, the law has been of great benefit to 
shippers in protecting them from discrimination. For- 
merly they were at the mercy of the railroads. It has 
also greatly reduced rates. I know of no instance where 
the law has worked injustice to a shipper. 

I don’t think the law could be changed for the better. 
I am emphatically opposed to its repeal. 

Yours truly, Henry Hanson. 

Odebolt, Iowa. 


BOTH ADVANTAGEOUS AND DETRIMENTAL, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Tade:—An- 
sweriog your favor of Feb. 6, regarding our opinion of 
the Inter State Commerce Law and its effect on our busi- 
ness would say, the law has been both advantageous and 
detrimental to us While it involves principles essential 
to the country’s best interests, it rules in other directions 
to the detriment of many and to the advantage of a few 
according to their situation. The long and short haul 
clause hs been of much inconvenience to trade and we 
think very expensive to the average grain dealer and rail- 
road company, yet it is difficult to discern wherein it has 
been of special benefit. We believe the natural laws of 
“competition will and should regulate trade, and that it is 
almost impossible on account of the many varied situ 
ations of transportation companies to enact any one law 
applicable to all diversified interests and conditions of 
traffic. 

Yours tru'y, CONOVER, GEE & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTS A COMMISSIONER FROM EACH STATE, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Y ours of 
Feb. 7 received. The Inter-State Commerce Law puts 
localities g ographically correct as to markets, and when 
the railroad companies are compelled to tieat localities 
and individuals alike the who'e country will be alike 
prosperous as formerly. States were built up, and cities, 
to the disidvantage of other states and cities. Favored 
shippers were growing rich while moderate shippers were 
placid. There cannot be a case found where the Jaz has 
been a disadvantage to the peple. Many cases could be 
cited where violation of the law by carriers works an in- 
jury to the shipper and thus tothe country. We note 
one, that is the rate on coarse grain from here to Clinton, 
Iowa, i3 1114 cents per hundredweight. Now to prevent 
Towa grain men using that rate the rail-oads put in arate 
to East Clinton (which is only a signboard on the east end 
of the Mississippi River bridge) of 1434 cents per hun- 
dredweight, and from East Clin on to seaboard cities they 
put i1 Mississippi River rates, thus extortinzg from us 344 
cents per hundredweight for bridge, while on the west- 
ern border of the state they make no charge for Missouri 
River bridge, and the rate on coarse grain for fifty miles 
east or west of the Missouri River is the same, 

The railroals are ever willing todo something for Ne- 
braska. They will give Nebraska arate to St. Louis 5 
cents pr hundred pounds less than Chicago, and will 
give Nebraska a rate to St Paul 5 cents less than Chicago. 
But here the rate to Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria and St. 
Paul is all the same, 20 cents per hundred pounds. For- 
merly they did worse, but certain orders from the Inter- 
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State Commerce Law have induced them to give us an 
occasional show of equality in getting to Chicago. The 
law sould not be repealed, but should be strengthened 
and the commission enlarged so that every state should 
bave one member in the commission, any five of which 
could hear and determine complaints. 
Respectfully yours, Gray, BABcock & Spars. 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


IS NOT WITHOUT GOOD POINTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Yours 
of Feb. 6 at hand. We think that although the Inter- 
State Commerce Law has its defects, it is not without its 
good qualities. The railroads seem to thrive under it, 
and the farmers in this section, although prices are low, 
are getting higher prices in proportion than they got be- 
fore the law was in force. 

We hardly think it is justice to the shipper who ex- 
pends considerable money in buildings and machinery to 
accommodate the farmers, to make him pay as high a rate 
of freight on his shipments as the party does who ships a 
few cars and loads them directly from wagons into cars, 
thus delaying the cars and using up room on side tracks. 
We think railroads should charge a high rate of demur- 
rage for cars loaded inthat manner. We would not ad- 
vocate the repeal of the law, but think all interested par- 
ties should have fair treatment. The law should be so 
modified that justice may be done to all. 

Yours truly, E R. Uxuricy & Son. 

Springfield, Ill. 

HAS ABOLISHED £PECIAL REBATES. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
ply to your inquiries regarding the workings of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, I would say that one of the benefits 
is that it has done away with special rebates, and I think 
you will find that all who are dissatisfied with its work- 
ings had some special advantage over his competitors, 
perhaps not in his own town. But the evils were far- 
reaching. Had it not been for the Inter-State Commerce 
Law we would not have had any cause for action in the 
suits now pending in the United States Court of thisstate. 
One of the charges is a discrimination of 9 cents per 1C0 
pounds in favor of Nebraska shippers over Iowa shippers. 
The injustice of such doings is apparent at a glance, 

I would advocate its repeal only on one condition, and 
that is that the United States buy and operate the roads 
on the same principle that they operate the mail depart- 
ment. Ido not think it is possible to satisfy everybody 
until that takes place, which, in my opinion, is sure to 
take place sooner or later. Iam 

Yours truly, 

Sac City, Iowa. 

THE LAW IS AN INJUSTICE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to yours of the 6th, I cannot cite any instance wherein 
the Inter-State Commerce Law has been of any benefit to 
the shippers of this vicinity, embracing the states of 
Missouri, lowa, Kansas and Nebraska. It is especially 
detrimental to the farmers of the United States in this 
respect: The law prohibits railway companies from 
making any special rates aside from the printed tariffs. 
There is no instance wherein a special rate has been given 
to any shipper but what the shipper, and the farmer es- 
pecially, have derived a pecuniary benefit from the results 
of such arate. Farmers in using their influence to enact 
laws whereby the shipper, who handles their product, 
cannot obtain anything better than regular printed rates, 
etc., in every instance are doing nothing more or less than 
“cutting off their own noses to spite their faces ” 

If Iam shipping grain to-day to a certain point at a 
rate of 25 cents per hundred pounds with a profit of 2 
cents per bushel on my shipment, ani to-morrow a cer- 
tain railway company grants me a special rate of 20 cents 
per hundred, the difference in rate of 234 cents per bushel 
is not added to my profits, but goes direct to the pro- 
ducer. The only object in the shipper obtaining a special 
rate is to move a larger amount of grain, and it is not 
necessary to give him a larger profiton such shipments. 
I do not think there is any law that could be enacted 
placing restrictions on railway companies that would be 
beneficial to the producers of our land. It is en old say- 
ing that ‘‘comp-tition is the life of trade’; this law does 
away with competition between railroads entirely. Our 
country is now so thoroughly traversed by railways, and 
competition has become so great between them, that a 
law to restrict charges is unnecessary. ° 

I consider the law an injustice t» every grain elevator 
proprietor in the United States. A man who has money 


J. Y. CAMPFIELD. 


invested in an elevator on any railway is at an expense 


operate such elevator, and is there every day each year 
receive the grain that may be delivered by the farm 
his vicinity, whether it be one wagonload or more. 
expenses are about the same in ore month in the yea 
another, whether the trade be heavy or light. This 
vator is indispensible to the farmers. There are 
when itis impossible for railway companies to fur 
suflicient amount of cars to accommodate the supply 
grain; at such times the farmers cell to the elevator 
and deliver into the elevator without interruption, re 
their cash money for such grain, and the elevator 
carries it until he can make shipment. Weze it not 
the elevators at such times the farmers would be « 
pelled to hold their own grain and could not realize a 
money On it until cars were plenty, and they could 
in and load now and then between times, when they w 
quite busy with spring work, in cases where they co 
not haul their grain during the winter. 

These «levator men are granted only such privileges 
the way of railway rates, etc., as are granted to any 
son who sees fit to step in and load a car of grain 
day in the year, go out of the market any time he plea: 
and is at no expense excepting what his day labor 
worth while he is in the business. I claim that su 
state of affairs is a discrimination against the elevato! 
men, and there should be no law compeliing railway om 
panies to refrain from granting such important factors i 
the traffic of their lines favors in the way of special r: 
The only law which I would suggest as an Inter-Stat 
Commerce Law is that no railway be allowed to charge a 
higher rate for a short haul than fora long haul on the 
same line in the same direction. x 

Yours truly, 
St Joseph, Mo. 


Epson Gruee. 


IS NOT BENEFICIAL, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your — 
letter of inquiry in reference to the Inter-State Commerce 
Law as to whether it is beneficial or otherwise to ¢ 
shippers, received. In reply will say that as far as we are 
cone rned we have had no benefit from it, neither do we 
know of an instance where individual shippers in the — 
country have received any benefit from it. We are of the 
opinion that had there been any occasion for us to appea 
to the commissioners for redress, the trouble and ¢xpen 
of so doing would have been greater than any benefit we 
might have received at their hands, judging from the fey 
instances we have read of where individuals have soug 
to get justice for some real or fancied wrong. 

In conclusion we will say that we consider the law 
cumbersome, far-fetched, expensive piece of legislation 
and if it has been any benefit to any one it must have beer 
to the railroads, and those who have received a fat sal 
for filling the offices made necessary by reason of the law. 
Therefore, we believe the public good would Tecelve ues 
injury should it be repealed. The ordinary laws of the 
states should be strong paonet to govern any and all cor- 
porations. : 4 

Yours respectfully, TemPLeton & Morris. _ 

Templeton, Wis. ee 


r SHOULD MAKE THE LAW STRONGER, 


Ed‘tor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Yours 
Feb. 7 at hand and contents noted. I think there is 
complaint against the Inter-State Commerce Law on 
line of railroad, as I am sure every shipper has derived a 
tenefit from it since it went into effect, as we now haye 
the same rate that they have at competing points, w. 
we did not have before. I cannot see how the law co 
have worked any injustice to any shipper unless he y 
one of the few favorites once and had been getting 
rebate regularly. I think the more stringent the law w 
be made ard enforced the better it will be for the 8g 
trade, especially at present low prices. 

Under no circumstances that have  happane since 
law has been in effect would I favor the repeal of the la’ 
It wasa step in the right direction when the Inter-Sta 
Confmerce Law was passed, and I think it would be very 
foolish to undo it all again. I say make the law stronger 
as we must have it out here where there is no com] 
tion among the railroads. I think you will hear 
erable noise from the grain growing states of the Wi 
Congress goes to repeal a law that is a blessing 


tion among railroads. 
will agree with me. 
Yours truly, 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


bi 


GRAIN SHIPPERS SUE FOR OVER- 
CHARGES. 


Recently suits were commenced in the Uniied States 
Circuit Court at Des Moines, Iowa, by grain shippers 
along the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad in North- 
western Iowa for violation of the Inter-State Commerce 
Act. The cases were all against the C. &N. W.R.R., 
and when all are filed they will involve about $80,000. 
Judge Nourse only filed the first installment, being thir- 
teen cases for $37,800, but he informed Judge Hubbard 

that there would be about forty cases. The suits are for 
_ overcharges and alleged discriminations, and are the first 
' brought in this court under the Inter-State Commerce 
_ Act. The papers in the case are voluminous, but there 
_ seem to be three leading grounds for the claims. The 
shippers in Northwest Iowa claim that the company 
_ charged them two local rates to Chicago at points beyond 
_ Maple River Junction, and they were entitled toa through 
rate; then that at one time the company made a special 
8 rate for a point in Nebraska to a point in Illinois, hence 
| they should have had reduced rates to Chicago, a less 
ey distance; and again, when the company made a through 
rate from Nebraska points to New York and the East, 

they should have had the same rate. 

One of the petitions is that of Henry Hansen vs. the 

_ OC. &N. W. Railway Company to the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of Iowa, cen- 
tral division. The plaintiff, Henry Hansen, claims of the 


defendant upon several causes of action in the several 
counts of this petition the aggregate sum of $7,000 as 
e money justly due him, with reasonable attorney’s fees, 
fae etc. The plaintiff lives at Odebolt, and has done business 
( _ there since August, 1887, buying and shipping grain. 
_ Odebolt is a station on the C. & N. W. Railway, and said 
_ road constitutes the only railroad communication to and 
from said points, and the only practicable means of ship- 
' ping grain from Odebolt to Chicago. Between Aug. 1, 

1887, and Aug. 24, 1887, Mr. Hansen shipped over the 
C0. &N. W. Railway nineteen carloads of corn from Ode- 
bolt to Chicago and other points, the number of pounds 
_ shipped aggregating 512,280, upon which Hansen 

_ paid the company 22 cents a hundred for freight. Now, 
_ the distance from Odebolt to Chicago was 425 miles, and 
_ “plaintiff avers that the charges so made and collected of 

this plaintiff as aforesaid, were unlawful, unreasonable 
_ and unjust, and contrary to the provisions of an act of 
_ Congress, entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce, approved 
_ Feb. 4, 1887, in this, that at the time and during the same 
_ dates the said defendant shipped corn from all points on 
__ its road west of Maple River station on its line .between 
Maple River station via Denison and Missouri Valley and 
_ Council Bluffs, and from all points on its branches south- 
east and southwest from Carroll, Iowa, to the city of 
Chicago, Ill., by the carload for all persons applying 
_ therefor, at the rate of 18 cents per hundred pounds, the 
_ same being an equal or greater distance; and for a like 
- and contemporaneous service in the transportation of a 
_ like traffic under substantially similar circumstauces, for 


Tn the second count, 22 carloads of corn were shipped 
between Aug. 25 and Sept. 30 at 21 cents per 100 pounds, 
and the amount claimed is $216.95. In the third count, 
_ $204.05 is claimed on 82 carloads of barley and oats. In 
_ the fourth, corn was shipped, and in the fifth, corn, oats 
_ and barley. 

In the sixth count the plan changes somewhat. It is 
claimed that the railroad company, Dec. 30, 1887, issued 


_ Philadelphia and Baltimore at 11 cents per hundred from 
Blair and other points in the state of Nebraska to Turner 
Junction or Rochelle, I1., specifying that corn or oats 
‘would be c.rried at Chicago rates east, to wit: To New 
ork for 274 cents, Boston 824 cents, Philadelphia 243 
ts, and Baltimore 24} cents. Corn and oats were ¢hus 
pped from Blair, Neb., but the plaintiff avers that the 
m was in fact shipped to Chicago and rebilled east. 
is special rate was not published at any other point 
n Blair, but the plaintiff shipped grain to Chicago at 
cents a hundred, and therefore claims that the differ- 
of 9 cents was unreasonable and unjust, and upon 
19,000 pounds shipped he claims $467.17. 

the seventh count it is set forth that the C. & N. W. 
ilway from Feb. 17, 1887, to March 1, 1888, had in 
e a joint through tariff, and carried corn and oats 


q a special tariff for oats and corn destined for New York, 
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from Blair, Neb., and other Nebraska points to Chicago; | THE FIRST GRAIN ELEVATOR IN 


thence to New York, at 364 cents, and that between said, 
dates the company demanded from all shippers from Ode- 
bolt a local rate to Chicago, to-wit: Twenty cents per 
bushel added to a local rate to New York 2844 cents per 
hundred. Hence it is charged that 11 cents per pound of 
the charge to Odebolt shippers is unlawful. 

There are six other counts to Mr. Hansen’s petition, 
the others being like those summarized, except that ship- 
ments were from the town of Arthur. The aggregate 
amount of the eighteen counts is $7,000. To the petition 
is attached the schedules showing dates and amounts of 
the shipments. 

The names of the various plaintiffs and the amounts 
claimed in the suits filed are as follows: 


Henny “Hansen Odeboltatcamrisner cicsitciscre sis aicaiss fe alae $ 7,000 
-| Gray, Babcock & Lewis, Ida Grove........ sievisheecraive 10,000 
HE PVags eG liddeniacasssecaseccinaissiiees sam seid ce caren 6 2,000 
Ese nelp sy Cran tONa edt acme ates aiiels.cles(e < eeee 1,200 
Cow. SmittlesiGrand JUmGbiOn s).tels scare cors'ejeis\4ovich cis) ojos 1,000 
Simsih BONSY MO Gal Om crra ciate tusle cerca vistsceinve ag iclaeern es 1,200 
Winks, Bend erat Grower cos ainaya <!niciny eerere/a's sieveyciecasterels 5,000 
pee fin mere DEMIS Oler-<ractatatentstaelacteersteeic) </< erntsia's (of s's 650 
Johns OSHORMe BNCrAN TOD tc ierae maieleicis ele «ie /eierstn. clears ele 1,200 
eS. Gols Mie Cathcart Kingsley insects ce ss'socreleascws' 4,500 
BAG: Butlemaschallor saat sermeitecta se rtinc ce escoen ae 3,500 
ATi OP Naiy ov itl ab TSEKOU OM aie Be nanoniba dana adenemn bone 2,200 
350 


Junod & Culbertson, Carroll. 2.0. cece essc tenses tees 


RUSSIAN ELEVATORS. 


Lately the provincial 1. cal Board of Kherson decided 
to construct two elevators on its own account. One, 
capable of holding 80,000 quarters, at a cost of about 
£42,000, will be built in a suburb of Odessa (which is in 
the province of Kherson) for the purpose of storing 
farmers’ grain. In case there should be delay, as often 
happens in Odessa, in the disposal of the grain, it will be 
removed to warehouses close by, which will also be con- 
structed by the Board. The other elevator, holding 40,- 
000 quarters, will be erected in the port itself, at a cost of 
about £63,000, and will be adapted for cleaning, drying 
and ventilating grain, The main object of constructing 
this elevator is to regulate the supplies coming down the 
Dnieper on barges which carry over 30 per cent. of all 
the grain supplies of the province of Kherson. Engineer 
Harris, who is already constructing an elevator in Odessa, 
has been intrusted with working out the plans and mak- 
ing the estimates. The Board intends, should its solicita- 
tion for the grant of ground be granted, to begin the 
construction of these elevators not later than Feb 1, 1890. 


CANADIAN BARLEY. 


The Montreal Heraid says Professor Saunders, Direct- 
or of the Dominion Experimental Farms, has issued a 
bulletin on the subject of barley. Hitherto the surplus 
of barley raised in Canada has found a ready market in 
the United States. The United States brewers have re- 
cently adopted the use of corn, rice and glucose, so that 
the proportion of barley required is reduced by at least 
one-half. The grain used for this purpose is known as 
six-rowed barley. Az the United States market fell off it 
was determined to try the experiment of growing two- 
rowed barley, for which there is a large demand in Eng- 
land. This demand is supplied from the home farms of 
England and from Denmark and the continent, and the 
price is such as to leave a large margin of profit on the 
cost of raising barley in Canada. The bulletin issued by 
Professor Saunders exhibits the results of the experiment 
in Canada, and these show that the two-rowed barley can 
be grown in many parts of the Dominion to equal ad- 
vantage with the six-rowed. 


THE YERKES ELEVATOR, CHICAGO. 


The Metcalf-Macdonald Company of Chicago, is just 
finishing a 150,000-bushel elevator for the West Side 
horse railway of Chicago. This is to store their grain and 
to grind same for their immense stables. The elevator 
will have a handling capacity of fifteen cars per day, and 
a grinding capacity of 1,600 bushels per day of nine hours. 
The entire plant is to be run by a rope transmission from 
their power house. All the machinery for this plant was 
furnished by the Webster & Comstock Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. 


Among the countries still using substitutes for coin is 
Norway, and the article used is corn. If some of our 
Western grain shippers want a kingdom of their own, 
they can probably get one cheap by shipping corn to Nor- 
way, and trading it for everything they desire, 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of a Scotch daily 
paper recently sent home an account of the ‘‘inauguration” 
of the first grain elevator that has been erected in that 
city, together with a description of the elevator itself. 
It was opened, he says, on Saturday, Dec. 7, in the pres- 
ence of about 750 people—merchants, officers and private 
individuals. The weather was exceedingly cold, and not 
at all inviting for any one to go down to such a cold and 
dreary place as the New Port. There were three special 
trains sent down to the New Port from town with all the 
gentlemen and some ladies who had tickets of admission 
to the opening ceremony and to the grand luncheon there- 
after. On arriving at the elevator every one went up a 
small staircase to one of the stores, which was all draped 
with cloths and flags and lighted by electric lamps. Here 
there was a religious ceremony, the building being blessed 
by the priests in the proper Russian manner, while the 
people who were looking on were being half frozen with 
the seyere cold. On the conclusion of the ceremony the 
whole working of the elevator was shown off in all its 
departments. 

Then a luncheon was served in a large room for about 
750 people, who thoroughly appreciated the splendid re- 
past which was put before them. At the erd of the room 
there was a portrait of the emperor set in a frame of 
small electric lamps, which glistened like a set of most 
superb brilliants. Toasts were drunk to ary extent, the 
principal one being to the engineers and owners, Messrs. 
P. A. Boreish and 8. P. Maksimovitch, in whose names 
all the people present had been invited. As a most pleas- 
ant surprise, toward the end of the luncheon a troupe of 
gypsies came and sang some of their splendid Russian 
gypsy songs, among which was a new one entitled ‘‘The 
New Elevator.” 

After many years of talking and planning, says the 
correspondent, the port of St. Petersburg at last possesses 
an elevator for grain, and now it remains to be seen how 
the new plan will work. The elevator at Eletz (the first 
built in Russia) has not been successful, and shows a loss 
for the first year of its existence of 17,000 rubles. 

The St. Petersburg elevator, he says, has been built on 
the left bank of the Sea Canal, just below the Gootvoeff 
Basin, New Port. All precautions against fire have been 
taken, the wooden parts being covered with fireproof ma- 
terials and then with iron, and the whole building is 
lighted by means of electric lamps. There are three grain 
chutes, and the largest steamers coming to St. Petersburg 
can load under them, taking in 14,000 poods of 36.1141 
pounds per hour. The elevator can take in 25 wagons of 
grain per hour, ard at the same time can also take in 
about 7,000 poods per hour from. lighters or other small 
craft. To permit of each seller keeping his goods sepa- 
rate from the rest, there are 2380 compartments, each 
having a capacity of from 4,500 to 5,000 poods of grain 
in bulk, and the door of each one can be sealed up. 
Besides the 280 separate compaitments, there are store- 
rooms which can take in 300,000 poods in kags and kools. 
It will thus be seen that when quite full the elevator can 
hold 1,150,000 poods of grain in bulk and 300,000 poods 
in bags and kools, or a total of 1,450,000 poods, equal to 
28,510 tons of grain. 

The management of the elevator pay the rail freights on 
goeds sent to them, and will advance money on all goods 
stored in bulk or in bags in their elevator. The charges 
are: For unloading wagons and discharging into steamers, 
12 copec per 10 poods; but if loaded from lighters, then 
the cost is 11 copec per 10 poods. For storing grain in 
bags the rate is 1 copec per pood for every 10 days that it 
remains there. The charges, in the opinion of the corre- 
spondent, are not too dear, and the elevator has a good 
chance of getting on and paying well a‘ter merchants 
have got into the swing of it. It will be of more use for 
grain coming by rail than by water; and what is wanted 
now is to get the railway companies to build cars to carry 
grain in bulk, and reduce expenses a little more, so as to 
allow Russian grain to compete on equal terms with ~ 
American grain. At present Americans are grumbling at 
Russian petroleum and Russian pigs cutting their own 
petroleum and pigs out, and if they wait a few years 
more, till the Russian waterways, railways and elevators 
are completed, they will have a still greater competition 
in the grain trade. 


The Hessian fly has appeared near Evansville, Ind., and 
the wheat is suffering, 
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HISTORY OF ONE TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


[From the Silver Creek Local. | 


In thig the last issue of the Silver Creek Local we shall 
present a number of facts and figures concerning the 
growth and expansion of our oldest manufacturing es- 
tablishment never before made public. We take the 
Eureka Works because they have grown up right here 
from nothing to become the largest works of this kind in 
the world, and certainly if example to our youth can 
prove beneficial or in any way advantageous, the develop- 
ment of this establishment affords such example in most 
perfect degree. 

In the spring of 1858 Simeon Howes of Wyoming 
county, N. Y., became interested with Benj. Rutter and 
Samuel Rouzer of Ohio in the manufacture and sale of a 
combined smut and separating machine. During the re- 
mainder of that year fifty machines were made and sold. 
In October Rutter and Rouzer obtained a patent for their 
machine. Certain defects having been discovered in the 
machine, much of the year 1854 was spent in improving 
it, both by Howes and Throop and by the Montgomerys 
and Babcock. Yet few ma- 


tions required. In October, 1887, Mr. Ewell died after a 
lingering and painful ilness, and in June, 1888, Mr. 
Howes purchased the interest of the Ewell heirs in the 
business, and has since been the sole proprietor. 

A peculiar and commendable feature in the business 
conduct of this house has been the treatment of its em- 
p'oyes. Many of the one hundred and thirty who find 
constant and remunerative employment there have been 
with the company for more than twenty years, learned 
their trade there, and have grown up with the business. 
Nearly all own their homes, and the pretty residences of 
Silver Creek are the outcome of the wages paid at these 
shops. There are none of the transient class of work- 
men, but the system pursued has been to encourage per- 
manency of the force. The company under all its changes 
of partners has kept this in view, and gives its men a fair 
share of its prosperity. Their trade is so extensive, 
reaching around the whole world, that it is not affected 
by financial depressions in any one section. During the 
long panic of 1878 this shop worked full hours and _ paid 
its men full wages. This shows the animus of the em- 
ployers. Workmen everywheze were begging for work, 
and they could have procured labor at their own figures, 


has been due to the energy, untiring efforts, strict 
unswerving integrity of Mr. Simeon Howes, the s 
member and survivor of the firm with which his name 
has for the last quarter of a century been identified. 
garded as fortunate in his business, that result has 
been achieved by unremitting endeavor and personal 
tention to every detuil of affairs. He is justly and — 
entitled to the credit of making Silver Creek a prosperot 

and busy village, and, through his world-wide tr: 
making her name known in all the regions of the e: 
Twenty-five years ago fourteen names were on the p 
roll of this establishment, which to-day employs 
hundred and thirty hands. Twenty-five years ago it p 
duced but one kind of a machine for grain-cleaning p 
poses, while to-day its product is fourteen different ki 
of machines in seventy-three different sizes. A 
In all these years Mr. Howes has had sole financial and 
business management, and no man’s word stands higher 
to-day than does his. A promise of his is never forgot 
and never in the slightest degree abated from. His b 
den has at times been heavy, but he has manfully bi 
it, and the success which he has secured has been achieved 
only after unremitt ng effort and tireless energy. 
What would Silver Cre 


*be to day but for the Eureka 


chines were built in 1855. 


In 1856 Mr. Howes re- = : SZ | Works, the pioneer estab- 
moved to Silver Creek, and E : EZ : = =Ga—= = lishment for the manufacture 
became associated with = at Sa Fa SS | of milling machinery in this 
Messrs. Montgomery in the = Za Zz a =| now prosperous _ co 
manufacture. During this | = \ = a roe the Eureka 
year forty machines were = E K orks be to-day but for the - 
built; the next, about eighty; =SS= h wise and careful guidance 
and they gave aes satis- =a naz E “i eee ee 
faction. In 1857 Mr. Howes —— NGgg WE = o man can te u we 
sold his interest to his part- = rr A do know, that these works — 
ners, who continued the |2== = SS Fecal : oa I WRER under his care and manage- 
business until January, 1866, === igi Aa a | q< \\\ SS ment, from insignificance 
having in the meantime built = = il 4 eer nile au ===] __ have grown to be the largest 
new shops and made about === i i H SMUTMACH ==| of the kind in the world, and 
1,000 machines. _——— : Falling mu i= are to-day the mainstay in 

In January, 18641, Norman HA our prosperity and growth. | 
Babeock joined his brother if Let us honor Mr. Howes for 
Alpheus, who had for several == wu) ami im the 1igid integrity of his 
years, and in a very small |= su character, his indomitable 
way, manufactured a ma- C voll, i | tl will, which has brought him 
chine slightly different from |2@ i mT iy eT | success; and instead of en- 
that of Messrs. Montgomery, Fs i == MUA vying him his prosperity, let 
and in January, 1865, Mr. ===) us congratulate him, and 
Howes became associated [2 = wish him many long years 
with the Babcocks, suggest- ———— SZ for its enjoyment and con- 
ing and making a number of = tinuance. 
improvements. These, with a7 EE 
the previous changes nade z = CORN OIL. 


by the Babcocks, formed the 
basis of the Eureka as now 
built. During this year 200 
machines were built and sold. In the fall of 1865 Albert 
Horton became a partner, without change of the firm 
name (Howes, Babcock & Co.). The new firm then 
bought out the entire interest of Messrs. Montgomery in 
their establishment for $20,000, the bargain to take effect 
the first of January, 1866. In the spring following Hor- 
ton sold his interest to Carlos Ewell of Wyoming county. 

From the date Mr. Carlos Ewell became a partner, and 
until 1878, the firm remained unchanged. In this year 
Mr Alpheus Babcock died. The firm name, however, 
remained unchanged until October, 1880, when Mr. 
Ewell’s connection with the business was given greater 
prominence by changing the style to Howes, Babcock & 
Ewell. 

From 1830 until July 3, 1888, no change in the personnel 
of the firm was made, but upon that date Mr. Norman 
Babcock disposed of his interest to his partners, and the 
firm became Howes & Ewell. 

In 1878 Howes, Babcock & Co, at a cost of $20,000, 
replaced their wooden shops by the commodious brick 
shops which they still occupy. For some time these 
answered the purpose excellently, but the business of the 
’ firm continued to increase, and orders poured in in ever- 
swelling volume, until it was obvious that an enlargement 
was absolutely necessary. Accordingly, in the year 1882, 
work was begun on the new shops, which are now occu- 
pied by the firm. The old shops were 110x80 feet, three 
stories high, and between them and the foundry was a 
vacant space. Upon this space the addition has been 
erected. This is a brick building, 66x44 feet, four stories 
high with a basement, and is filled with the most im- 
proved machinery for performing all the various opera- 
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but instead, they made no reduction of wages, paid their 
men almost twice what the same class of labor was get 
ting elsewhere, and kept their old force at old wages. 
Their business could afford it, and they would not enrich 
themselves at the expense of their employes. They let 
them share in their exceptional prosperity, while all othcr 
manufactories were depressed. You could not get up a 
strike in that shop, for the employes have the same inter- 
est as the employer. 

Now, let us see what.the Eureka Works have done for 
the world. Starting in 1856 with the one machine, then 
and still known as the Eureka Combined Smutter and 
Separator, no additions to its line of grain-cleaning ma- 
chinery were made until 1870, but since then different 
machines in different sizes have been added, and to-day its 
product represents the largest line of special machinery 
for grain-cleaning purposes, in the greatest number of 
sizes, of any house in the world, and the demand for its 
machines comes from every part of the habitable globe 
where grain is grown for market or milling purposes. 
Do you ask what it has done for the world? It has sup- 
plied the world with machines which are in all sections 
employed and recognized as perfectly adapted to perform 
the offices for which they are built and recommended. 
By their superlative excellence they have forced recogni- 
tion and distanced everything in the line of competition. 

Such of our readers as have followed us through this 
sketchy article cannot be otherwise than impressed with 
the steady growth in prosperity of this the leading indus- 
try of Silver Creek. In 1856 the total output of ma. 
chines was forty, while in 1889 more than 2,000 were 
necessary to meet the demands, This wonderful success 
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One of the latest of the prod. 
ucts which modern science 
every now and then throws upon the world is corn oil. 
The maize, which is now grown in the United States at 
the rate of some 2,000,000,000 bushels per year, has bee 
experimented with, and found capable of yielding 314 per 
cent, of its weight in oil, the germ of the kernel being 
the part from which the oil is extracted. The new ma- 
terial is of a pale yellow color, somewhat thicker than 
either the olive or cotton-seed oil, and does not seem to be 
readily available as a substitute for them, but it is well 
adapted for lubricating purposes, and may be used_ as a | 

salad dressing, while it seems to be desirable for lini- 
ments, 


THE LAW IS TO BLAME. 


Recent Canadian dispatches speak of a great glut of 
freights on the Canadian roads, caused by big shipments 
of corn from Nebraska over the ‘‘Soo” route through 
Canada, to be delivered at Boston and other Eastern 
points in New England. This corn, in reaching its Cesti 
nation, is hauled twice as far over our own railways, | 
local rates, as over the Canadian railways; but the 
rate through Canada is from 3 to 10 cents per 100 poun 
cheaper than the rate of the trunk lines. The trunk lin 
will not lower their ‘‘short haul” rates to meet Canadia 
competition. They prefer skinning their local trad 
cheapening the rates for through traflic to meet the re 
quirements of the Inter-State Commerce Act. So Bos' 
gets the corn, and the Canadian roads get the traflic. 
has been reported that there is a blockade of 10,000 loade 
cars awaiting movement.— Philadelphia Record, 


INTER-STATE COMMERCE LAW 
BURDENS. 


Tn an address by 8. W. Allerton of Chicago at a meet- 
ing recently held by farmers in Piatt county, Ill., the 
speaker said: 

The Inter-State Commerce Law is in conflict with nat- 
ural Jaw and has added a large burden to the farmers of 
the Northwest. The present rate on corn from Chicago 
___ to New York is 25 cents per 100. A prominent railroad 

man said to me last week that they could haul corn to the 
seaboard at 124 cents per 100 and make money, but could 
not do it on account of the Inter-State Commerce Law, 

for to do so would destroy all their local business, as it 
cost double to pick up the freight at local stations. The 

long haul low rate has made the Western country. The 
‘Inter-State Commerce Law does not give the local ship- 
per any less rate, but when his product reaches a great 
terminal point, he receives no benefit of the low through 
rate. To give you a clearer idea of my view of the long 
and short haul—it costs just as much to get oats and corn 
_ from Monticello or Iowa to Chicago as before the passage 
of the law; but when our corn reaches this great terminal 
point, where it can be moved in solid trains, and if rail- 
__ roads were allowed to do business on business principles, 
the corn could be shipped to the seaboard at 124 cents per 

hundred. The farmers of Piatt county and Iowa would 
_____ then receive 12} cents less rate, or 7 cents more for their 
f= corn. 

The law was passed under the pretext of stopping dis- 
crimination, What is the result? It descriminates against 
the public, in favor of the few. 
shipper, who does not own cars, so that he can receive 
i ‘mileage, can get no rebate; but the man with 1,000 cars 
can get a drawback as large as the railroad is pleased to 


give. . 


( 
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demand their rights. I think the time has come when 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
__were recently called upon to investigate an odd case. It 
____ was that of Norrish & Sons against the Manitoba and the 
Northern Pacific railway companies. Messrs. Norrish & 
| __ Sons charge that these roads shipped wheat from Morris 


‘Duluth, thus enabling the elevator men along their re- 


i _ the Hastings & Dakota, and creating a more desirable 

market. 
ings & Dakota line was practically paralyzed in conse- 
quence for some time. The railway companies set up a 


* 
‘ i 


ants were ineligible as such from the reason that they 
never shipped over the roads complained of. 
_ General Traffic Manager Hannaford of the Northern 


The letters indicated an attempt to bridge over the immi- 
_ nent troubles that threatened to ensue, because the strife 
_ between the Morris elevator men and wheat buyers had 
_had the effect of inducing farmers to haul their wheat 
_ from 50 to 100 miles in order to realize the high prices 
_ paidin Morris. The roads recognized the danger of the 
Competition resulting in harm to the roads ultimately. It 
was claimed that there was no cause other than this com- 
_ petition that stimulated the prices. 
nied that the freight rates had been cut by his road. 

_ P.P. Shelby, the assistant general traffic manager of 
the Manitoba road, testified that his road had never aided 
_ the Morris buyers in increasing the prices. Traffic Man- 
ager Alexander corroborated this testimony. 

Mr. Robbins of the Northwestern Elevator Company, 
owning a system of elevators along the line of the Mani- 
a, testified that he had received telegrams directing 
im to pay Morris prices at Hancock. He saw Mr. Mellen 
the Manitoba Company, and was advised by the latter 
the same effect. He did pay Morris prices at a heavy 
but he denied that the Manitoba Company had in 
way reimbursed him for this loss, although there 
ed to be an impression that such an event might 


orney Bunn stated that no case had been made. 


- 


The farmer, or small | 


It sometimes takes a great calamity before the people | 


ql the farmers of the Northwest should realize the import- | 
_____ ance of immediate action. in regard to organization for the 
; repeal of the Inter-State Commerce Law. 


_ SHIPPERS AGAINST RAILROADS. 


_ and other points free of freight tariff to Minneapolis and 
spective lines to outbid the elevator men along the line of | 


It is alleged that the wheat market on the Hast- 


general denial, and, moreover, allege that the complain-, 


_ Pacific Company produced at the hearing considerable. 
_ relevant correspondence between the interested roads. | 


Mr. Hannaford de-: 


ere had not been a scintilla of evidence that a pound 
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of wheat had been shipped free, and no evidence that any 
money had been paid the wheat men to sustain the high 
prices. If promises to that effect had been made, they 
were not kept, and no violation of law had been com- 
mitted. The case was continued for the attorney of Nor- 
rish & Sons to make reply. 


SMITH’S PATENT BELT FASTENER. 


The Smith Belt Fastener has been upon the market 
about six years, sufficiently long to enable those who 
have used it to be able to speak of its merits, and they 
who have tried it speak aloud in one voice and uustint- 
edly in its praise. 

A little thing it is, but capable of care and trouble, for 


uN 


here is a cure for doing animmense amount of good in 
this world as nearly, if not quite all, ef the annoyances in 
mills and factories are occasioned by a poorly laced or 
fastened belt. Here is a peculiarly made copper rivet of 
the shape shown in the cut, and provided with a copper 
washer made to correspond, and the method of applica- 
tion is so simple and easy that a word explains it. A 
hole is punched by the punch provided for the purpose, 
the rivet or fastener is put through the two holes, the 
washer is placed in position and the rivet ends hammered 
down. ‘The result is a perfect fastener warranted to last 
as long as the belt lasts. It passes smoothly over the 
pulleys, causing no jar, as the backs of the fasteners 
are nearly flush with the surface of the belt. Longer 
life to the belt and a steadier power are thus guaranteed, 
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and the saving in time and trouble ina mill or factory 
equipped with these fasteners will amount to many dol- 
lars every year, while the cost of the fasteners used in 
the time is hardly worth mentioning, as one box will 
fasten from twenty to thirty belts. If power users only 
could be induced to keep a record of the number of 
hours consumed by their help in lacing belts, and would 
notice the loss of power occasioned by poorly laced belts, 
they would be astonished at the result. Not one man in 
a hundred can properly lace a belt, and even that one 
man will often ruin a belt or shorten its life by carcless- 
ness in lacing, and the belting bill is thus increased. 

With the merits of the Smith Belt Fastener once known 
among power users less complaint will be heard of poor 
belts. The belt is often more sinned against than sinning, 
to use an old expression. For the information of the 
public at large, we call attention to the fact that a sep- 
arate size is made for each kind of belt. No. 4, as shown 
herewith, is intended entirely for leather belts. No. 3 
for rubber belts, No. 2 for cotton belts and No. 1 large 
drive belts to run over very large pulleys. Extra long 
rivets are furnished when double belts are used. The 
cuts show also the appearance of a belt fastened with this 
fastener. Itis a matter of congratulation to the trade 
that the agency of this contrivance isin the hands of so 
well-known a firm as Thornburgh & Glessner of Chicago. 
The very fact that this firm is pushing their sale means 
that the*article will soon stand at the head. They would 
not lend their name and reputation to any article that did 
not possess genuine merit. A descriptive circular of this 
fastener can be had by addressing Mrssrs. THORNBURGH 
& GLESSNER at 12 to 16 North Clinton street, Chicago. 


OGDENSBURG ELEVATOR. 


An improvement which will benefit grain shippers is 
being made at Ogdensburg, N. Y., by the Ogdensburg 
Terminal Company. One of the popular routes to the 
Kast for grain has for the past year been via Ogdensburg 
and the Central Vermont Railway, but owing to the lim- 
ited elevator facilities at Ogdensburg the boat line and 
railway company have not been able to take care of the 
grain that has been offered them for shipment. Realizing 
the importance of handling this trade, the Ogdensburg 
Terminal Company have just closed a contract with the 
Metcalf-Macdonald Company, elevator builders of Chi- 
cago, for a million-bushel elevator to handle grain from 
boats more rapidly than any elevator at any port on the 
lake. 

The elevator is to be equipped with a marine leg hay- 
ing a handling capacity of 12,000 bushels an hour.  In- 
mense belt conveyors of equal capacity will be put in the 
building. The elevator will have a transfer capacity of 
300 cars per day of 24 hours. This plant will be run by a 
250-horse power automatic Buckeye Engine, furnished 
by the Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio. The 
balance of the machinery will be built by the Webster & 
Comstock Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 


OPINIONS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


EK. Tracy Hargraves of Liverpool has been interested in 
the Russian market for some years. He is now taking a 
short rest in the United States. He has found many in 
America that think the Russian trade is on the decrease. 
Not so, he states, but a gradual increase has gone on with- 
out intermission for the last twenty-five years. 

“This increase,” Mr. Hargraves said, ‘‘proves that the 
complaints of the decadence of Russian agriculture are 
without a basis. If there has been no progress in the 
rural economy of. Russia within the last twenty years how 
is it that we export three times the amount we did then? 
Not only has the cultivation increased but the methods of 
cultivation have been improved. Of the wheat exported 
from Russia only 2 to 3 per cent. was in the form of flour, 
while the proportion in this country was 36 per cent, In- 
fluenced by poor prices American farmers are not increas- 
ing their growth of wheat. The harvests are less abun- 
dant with the decrease of virgin soil in America. This 
experience has been met with in British India, where 
there has been a decline of activity the last two years. 
As to the cost of production Russia holds an intermediate 
position between her two principal rivals. It costs Rus- 
sia 66 cents more to produce a quarter of wheat than 
India, and 58 cents less than the United States.” 


Stocks of grain at Kansas City are omitted from the 
visible supply statements. 
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MECHANICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 
ELEVATORS. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


Elevator men are not usually as good mechanics or me- 
chanical calculators as are mill men Insuch matters some 
of our flour mill men have become quite expert and 
almost as ready with the pencil in making speed and 
other machinery calculations as the expert himself. In 
my regular business I have sometimes found it quite a re- 
lief to find a man able and willing to do such calculating, 
and I never fail to encourage such efforts. We may take 
as an example any ordinary small elevator, such as I have 
in the past described in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain Trapp, and calculate the machinery clear 
through asa simple lesson for the benefit of those who 
do not know. 

For the motor we will use, say a 9x14 engine having a ca- 
pacity of from 20 to 25 horse power and make it revolve 
165 times per minute, and we will have on it a band bal- 
ance wheel 54 inches in diameter. AsI have before ex- 
plained, we some imes couple the main shaft direct to the 
engine shaft, in which case the speed of the main shaft is 
fixed and no calculation for it is needed. But we cannot 
always do that, or we do not always want to doit. In- 
stead, we belt the band wheel on the engine shaft onto a 
pulley on the end of the main line shaft, and ,the first 
problem is to determine the size of the pulley to go on the 
main line to make it revolve 200 times per minute, which 
is the slowest speed that I would give it, when independ- 
ent of the engine, especially where corn-shellers have to 
be driven from it. 

To ascertain that we first multiply the diameter of the 
band wheel on the engine shaft by the speed of the en- 
gine and then divide by the required speed of the main 
line; thus 165 multiplied by 54 equals 8,910, which divided 
by 200 equals 44.5-+. As there are no 44!4-inch pulleys, 
we call it a 44-inch pulley, because on account of a ten 
dency of all belts to slightly slip, we need a slightly 
smaller driven pulley always than the calculation calls 
fer, when the calculation results in a fraction. When it 
results in even numbers then adhere to the calculation. 
With a 44-inch pulley on the main line connecting it with 
the engine, we give it a speed of 200 revolutions per 
minute. Then off the main line we want to drive a corn- 
sheller which makes 500 revolutions per minute, and has 
on it a pulley 18 inches in diameter. 

We now have the order of the calculation reviewed, 
which sometimes bothers amateur speed caiculators, In 
the first instance we calculated for a driven pulley, but 
now we want a driving pulley. We begin first with the 
sheller and multiply its speed by the diameter of its pul- 
ley and divide by the speed of the main shaft as before, 
and we find that 500 multiplied by 18 equals 9,000, which 
divided by 200 equals 45, therefore it requires a 45-inch 
pulley on the main line to drive the sheller. Now we 
want to transmit power to the top of the house for driv- 
ing the cleaners and elevators, and for that purpose we 
suspend a counter shaft under the cupola floor, as will be 
found described in other papers, to which we belt from 
the main line up through the building. As the elevators 
run very slowly in comparison with the other machinery, 
and as they have to be driven from the upper counter 
shaft, we have, on that account, to speed it down and 
give it, say 125 revolutions per minute, which is a good 
average speed. We now have to make calculations for 
both driving and driven pulleys; that, however, we can- 
not very well do, and must, therefore, use our best judg- 
ment in the selection of a driving pulley and proceed to 
calculate from that asa basis, As we are making a ma- 
terial reduction in speed on our counter lines, we have to 
exercise some care so as not to get too large a pulley on 
it, and will therefore make up our mind that a 36-inch 
pulley will do to drive it with. For that purpose the 
pulley should be 9 inches wide and an 8-inch 4-ply belt 
used, The width of the main driving belt must be de- 
termined by the width of the face of the band wheel on 
the engine, and for the sheller by the width of the pulley 
on the sheller. The same rule governs all machines; the 
width of machine pulley determines the width of the 
belt, 

But now back to our last problem. We have concluded 
to use a 36-inch driving pulley on the main line and to 
determine the size of the pulley on counter shaft to give 
a speed of 125 revolutions per minute. -To do that we 
first multiply the speed of the main shaft by the diameter 
of the pulley for driving the counter shaft and divide the 
product by the required speed ef the counter shaft. We 


find that 200 multiplied by 36 equals 7,200, which divided 
by 125 equals 58.4, or say, a 58-inch pulley. That is a 
pretty large pulley, larger than I generally use in practice, 
but I have selected these sizes to prevent the amateur 
calculator getting his pulleys too small. It will always 
be found much better to have the pulleys a little large 
than to small, as the belts will do the work much easier, 
will not have to be kept so tight and in consequence will 
wear much longer. If, however, from necessity or 
otherwise, pulleys have to be made smaller in diameter, 
then make them wider in face, so that the increased width 
of the belt will make up for its loss in speed due to the 
diminished diameter of the pulleys. 

The next problem in order will be to determine the 
s'ze of pulley required to drive the corn cleaner which 
sets on the cupola floor above the counter shaft from 
which it is to ke driven. To get at it we will say the 
pulley on the machine is 8 inches in diameter and the 
speed 450 revolutions per minute; we then multiply the 
speed of the machine in revolutions per minute by the 
diameter of its pulley in inches, and divide the product 
by the speed of the counter shaft in revolutions per 
minute, the result being that 450 multiplied by 8 equals 
3,600, and divided by 125 equals 28.8 inches, or say a 29- 
inch pulley, as we are now figuring on a driving instead 
of a driven pulley, and increase the size of the pulley 
when the result ends in decimals, instead of making it 
smaller as with driven pulleys, and to guard against 
slipping tendencies. 

The next problem will be to ascertain the size sprocket 
wheels to use to drive the elevators, for we usually use 
sprocket wheels instead of pulleys for that purpose. The 
difference in speed is so great that pulleys and belts are 
somewhat unreliable, owing to the difference in their 
diameters, one having to be very small and the other quite 
large. The head pulleys in the elevators should have a 
velocity of about 88 revolutions per minute; 40 will do 
but for corn and cobs a little less speed when the pulley 
is 86 inches in diameter, the size in general use in small 
elevators. 

Now we have a driving speed of 125 revolutions per 
minute and want to run the elevators 38 revolutions, the 
question is what size wheels shall we use both to drive 
and to bedriven. As in the other case we will use judg- 
ment. and experience in selecting a driving wheel and will 
call it 9 inches; then we proceed as in other problems by 
multiplying the speed of the counter shaft by the diam- 
eter of the driving wheel we are putting on it to drive the 
elevators; then divide by required speed of elevators to 
get the size of the driven wheel. In that calculation we 
find that 125 multiplied by 9 equals 1,125, which divided 
by 38 equals 29.6 inches. As there may be no 29-inch 
sprocket wheels it would be best to use 30-inch. With 
sprocket wheels and chains there is no chance for slips, 
and hence no allowance need be made for that, but in this 
case it would be simply a question of a little higher or 
lower speed than was figured on, and for corn and cobs a 
little less would be better than a little more speed. For 
loose grain entirely, it would make but little difference so 
long as cup capacity was sufficient. I have sometimes in- 
creased the speed of elevators simply to get increased ca- 
pacity. 

There is another form of a problem that has to be con- 
sidered frequently, and that is the speed of driving shaft 
being given, also size of driving and driven pulleys, what 
is the speed of the driven shaft? Themethod is to multi- 
ply the speed of the driving shaft by the diameter of its 
pulley, and divide the product by the diameter of the 
driven pulley. Thus, for instance, a driving shaft makes 
150 revolutions per minute, and has on it a driving pulley 
48 inches in diameter which leads on toa driven pulley 
36 inches in diameter. Whatisthe speed of the driven 
shaft? In answer we find that 150 multiplied by 48 equals 
7,200, when divided by 36 equals 200, whieh equals the 
speed of the driven shaft. This rule must be known in 
order to ascertain whether shafts are running up to speed 
or not, which often has to be determined. The rule given 
will apply to all such cases, 


The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of West 
Superior is indignant, but not without good cause. In 
the reports of the business carried on on the west end of 
the lake, Superior is ignored and everything is credited to 
Duluth. He says that during the shipping season of 1889 
6,387,449 bushels of wheat and 968,558 barrels of flour 
were shipped from that port, and from Duluth 6,871,877 
bushels of wheat and 986,788 barrels of flour were 
shipp d. 


CORN IS KING. 


Corn is used for a great many different things, and new 
uses are constantly being added to the list. The farmers 
of Kansas are using it for fuel, and the American Journal 
of Pharmacy in a recent issue tells how the oil may be ex- 
tracted from the corn, and the uses to which it may 
put. From its article we clip the following: is 

To extract the oil from the seed, corn was taken in the 
different stages of its growth to ascertain at what age it 
contains the largest amount of oil. The corn was care-— 
fully dried, after which it was removed from the cob, re- 
duced to a coarse powder and percolated with petrole 
ether to remove the oil. The youngest specimen tri 
contained 1 per cent. of its weight of oil. 
gradually increased with the age of the corn until the 
maximum was reached in that which was allowed to fully 
ripen and dry upon the stalks. The amount yielded ys ] 
such corn was 8.16 per cent. : 

The oil is said to reside entirely in the embryo or germ ‘ 
of the corn, and to ascertain if such be the case a portion 
of the corn was carefully deprived of its embryo, coarsely — 
powdered and percolated with petroleum ether, no oil 
was obtained. The germs, on the other hand, freed from 
all integuments and treated in the same manner yielded 
22 per cent. oe 

As obtained the oil was ofa pale yellow color,and had a — 
somewhat thicker consistence than either cotton-seed or 
olive oils. The odor was slight but peculiar; its taste 
not unpleasant, bland and oleaginous; its specific ae q 
0.917. It is a fixed oil belonging to the group of non- 
drying and is well adapted for lubricating purposes. It 
is soluble in all proportions in ether, bi-sulphide of car 
bon, chloroform, and benzin; very sparingly scluble in — 
95 per cent. alcohol, forming a milky mixture when 
shaken with that body which separates on standing into 
two layers, both of which are perfectly transparent. The 
oil readily saponifies with so weak an alkali as lime — 
water, and with potassa or soda it forms a white soap. 
A thin layer of the oil exposed to the air for several weeks 
did not show any rancidity and to all appearances re- — 
mained unchanged. It this respect it compares favorably 
with the oils of rapeseed, olive, etc. } 

Upon strongly heating, the oil emits characteristic 
smoky, irritating and very disagreeable vapors, some- 
what similar to those produced in the heating of cotton- — 
seed oil. It therefore would not be tolerated as an adult- 
erant to lard, because the odor developed upon heating — 
would certainly betray its presence. Lard itself is de-— 
composed at high temperatures, but the odor produced is _ 
entirely distinct from that Die when oil of maize is) 
associated with it. 

It could not be used to adulterate olive oil, as it gives — 
different results with all the tests for the identity of that — 
body.. With concentrated sulphuric acid it instantly 
darkens. Immersed in a freezing mixture of ice and salt — 
it did not deposit a granular substance and remained — 
nearly transparent, but became very notably thicker in 
consistence, so much so that it was scarcely mobile. The 
probability is that it consists largely of olein. ; 

It is more easily absorbed by the skin than cotton-seed 
or olive oils, and is an excellent vehicle for external ap- 
plications. It also dissolves camphor with more ‘cle 
than those oils. 

Numerous preparations of the pharmacopeia were 
made by substituting oil of maize where cotton-seed oil is _ 
directed, to ascertain whether it is capable of replacing 
that body. The results were very satisfactory in every 
case. In some instances its superiority over cotton seed 
oil was very well marked. In the preparation of am-— 
monia liniment this feature was most prominent. The 
oil readily saponified on the addition of the ammonia — 
water, forming a smooth, creamy mixture, which did not 
become curd-like or separate on standing, asis frequently — 
the case with the officinal liniment of ammonia, Exam- — 
ined at the expiration of two months, no changes could 
be observed, and it was apparently as perfect as w 
first made. 

The oil could be adapted to table use as a acca fo fae 
salads, etc., and could readily take the place of ite oils : 
now used for such purposes. ; 

Taken internally in the dose of a fluid ounce, it giv 
no medicinal effects other than those possessed by 
oil. 


During January there were 588 cars of winter wl 
and 1,216 cars of spring wheat inspected into store 
Chicago, against 475 cars of winter wheat and hy 
spring wheat for January, 1889. i 
ae 
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in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


WANT A GRAIN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: — The 
grain dealers of this city desire some one to come here 
and build an elevator. It would be well patronized, and 
thisis a good point to operate from. Please send us a 
| copy of your paper. 


| [We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
f 
| 
| 


Very truly, Nort Storms & Co. 


i : Evansville, Ind. 


HAS NOT SOLD OUT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 see 
in your January issue that I have sold out my business, 
but I would like very much to know where you got the 
news from, because I do not know one thing about it. I 
will sell grain and coal business if I can get a chance, but 
I haven’t got it yet. 

Respectfully, 

Bennington, Neb. 


PreTER DIEDERICHSEN. 


THE VIEWS OF ILLINOIS CORN BUYERS. 
ae Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In your 
January number you quote the Illinois Board of Agri- 
ie culture as saying: ‘‘The quality of the present corn crop 
ia will grade higher than any of the last ten years.” If the 
board had been kind enough to have stated the exact time 
or month when this crop of corn is to be of a high grade, 
it would have been of great benefit to every grain buyer 
of this state. We have been in the grain trade in Central 
Tllinois for the past fifteen years, and with the exception 
of the crop of 1883 (the soft corn year) we say this is the 
poorest crop of corn, in quality, that we ever handled. 
We have talked with farmers and grain buyers from 
nearly every corn-growing county in the state, and they 
one and all tellthe same story. There is more soft and 
damp corn at this time of year than we ever saw before. 
We doubt if 10 per cent. of the present corn crop of 
Central Illinois ever grades No. 2, and believe that more 
of it will grade No. 4 than better. We would be pleased 
to hear the views of other buyers on this subject. 
Yours truly, Woop & Comps. 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 


SPECIAL BINS FOR FIRST STORAGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:-- While 
discussing the ‘‘terminal elevator’ ‘‘on track” phase of 
the grain trade, more especially of the wheat trade at 
Chicago or other terminal points, for that matter, as an 
improvement on present methods, I would suggest that 
the railroad companies or private elevator owners, build 
or arrange present elevators with a large number of 
special bins to hold one carload each; make a charge of 
one-half cent per bushel, or price to be agreed upon, for 
receiving and five days’ storage in special bin, including 
insurance. With this arrangement incoming cars could 
be switched direct to elevator, inspected, weighed and un- 
loaded in a very few minutes, returning cars to railroad 
companies immediately. The commission merchant 
_ would then have grade, weight, samples, and five days, 

if necessary, in which to make the best possible sale. 

Five days would allow mailing of samples to millers at 
‘any point in the United States or Canada east of the 
Rockies, closing the deal by wire, or best bid, thus realiz- 
_ ing for the shipper the highest possible price, with choice 
of all Eastern markets regardless of any city’s inspection 
_ orgrade. If not disposed of in five days by sample sale, 
_ the elevator company could run from special bin to gen- 
eral storage bin and issue elevator receipts for number of 
bushels, whatever grade it may be, and thereafter go by 
grade, the same as other stored grain. This would re- 
leve cars immediately, give shipper the best price possi- 
le, not compelling him to take grade price or sell on 
nap market to avoid demurrage charges, give the ele- 
tor company half cent five-day charges where they now 
nothing. Much of the wheat could probably be 
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moved out in less than five days. After getting wheat 
into the elevator the companies could make their selections 
and bid on any grain they could see any profit in by 
cleaning, etc. 
Respectfully, 
Miller, 8. Dak. 


O. A. Smirn. 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Beliey- 
ing that it will benefit my brothers in the grain trade to 
use an improvement to their scales, I will describe one 
that Ihave just made to my scale, although the idea has 
been in my head for some time. It is to make the scale 
desk of slate; any size of slate can be procured of school 
furniture dealers at a low cost. Then frame it and use it 
instead of a board. Thus you not only have a good 
smooth desk, but a place to do all the figuring on. Those 
who use a scale that is boxed should order a slate that 
would just fit into the panel of the door, so when it is 
open it is ready for use. 

Iam using a Howe Scale, and bought a piece of slate 
two feet long by eight inches wide and three-eighths of 
an inch thick. That just fits into the lid of the scale, 
and when it is open I have a good, smooth desk to work 
on. This improvement is not patented and any one can 
use it. Those who do will be sure to pronounce it an 
improvement indeed. 

Yours truly, 

Falun, Kan, 


Gro, A. TALBOT, 


HAS HEAVY SHORTAGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—If I 
understand Mr. Marston aright, Illinois has a law hold- 
ing railways responsible for shortages in grain received 
by them and weights receipted for. If this is true, I 
should like to know it certainly. This shortage matter is 
aserious One to the country shipper, and asa matter of 
business I have been much interested in it. 

The way you have been ‘‘stirring up the animals” on 
the abuses of the trade has been interesting, and is some- 
thing in the right line. Continue the good warfare in the 
interest of your country patrons. The country shippers 
are without a head, unorganized. As individuals we are 
uncomfortably familiar with abuses, but single handed 
can do nothing. We find weights almost, if not quite, a 
steal, and inspection largely a humbug, worked in the in- 
terest of Chicago speculators. While the Board of 
Trade is talking about plans to draw new trade and re- 
gain lost trade, it would get some pointers if it would 
send out a committee to learn genuine facts. The causes 
why so much of the stuff goes around Chicago, and why 
so many of the shippers avoid that city, can easily be 
found if honestly and sincerely sought for. 

A shortage of 2,000 to 3,000 bushels cuts in pretty 
heavily on a year’s profits in running a country elevator. 
The natural shortage is quite heavy without having to 
stand the terminal shrinkage ordeal. It is just as reason- 
able that terminal elevators should stand the natural 
shrinkage as that country shippers should. We object to 
Chicago elevator shrinkage system for another reason not 
yet named—its moral effect on outside markets and 
We often hear this kind of an excuse given for 
short weights: ‘‘We give youas good weights as you 
can get in Chicago.” ‘‘We won’t shrink any more than 
Chicago,” etc. The Chicago shrinkage system is so gen- 
erally known that others endeavor to duplicate it. 

Here are two specimens of Chicago weights received 
within the last few days. <A car of barley, thirty bushels 
short of my hopper scale weights in the elevator; a car of 
oats short 126.08 bushels. Weight in New York about 
fifty bushels more than in Chicago, yet short seventy-six 
bushels. This last is an extreme case, but shows how re- 
liable a Chicago Board of Trade weighmaster is, and at 
the same time how very familiar some night teamster is 
with cars on side-tracks. Cars two to five bushels short 
is the rule; cars five to ten bushels short are too numer- 
ous to mention. I will not trouble you further with 
matters learned by experience but express gratification at 
what you are endeavoring to do in the interest of the 
country trade. 

Yours truly, 


buyers. 


WESTERN Iowa. 


Secretary Mahler of the Kansas Agricultural Depart- 
ment recently stated that reports received from all sec- 
tions of the state showed that the winter wheat crop was 
in splendid condition He estimates the acreage at about 
20 per cent. greater than last year. Barring unforeseen 
misfortune, the secretary says the crop will amount to 45,- 
000,000 bushels, 
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SHOULD RAILROADS OWN ELE- 
VATORS? 


Some time ago the Chicago Herald published an article 
which was clained to be an interview of prominent rail- 
road officials inregard to the owning of grain elevators 
by the railroads, but we have good reasons for thinking 
it originated with the Herald's railroad reporter. 

The reasons for not handling grain the same as they do 
other commodities are very flimsy. One general man- 
ager says: “‘God knows we have got enough property 
now to be regulated by a lot of politicians without taking 
in $10,000,000 worth of elevators on which at best we 
could not make a cent. Free storage is what the people 
behind the proposition for the railroads to control the ele- 
vators are after, and this would not help any, because 
free storage here would be met by all of Chicago’s com- 
petitors, and then all would be trouble again,” 

“Why should not railroads take care of grain without 
charge a reasonable time, or until called for, the same as 
other property?” President Roswell Miller said: “TI 
think it would be better for us if we did not own any 
elevators anywhere. If the railroads owned the elevators 
the next step would be an attempt to revive free storage.” 

General Manager Ripley of the Burlington said: “I 
am opposed to it on general principles, The business of 
the railroads is that of transportation only. They ought 
not to go into the warehouse business, and I hope they 
will not.” 

President Marvin Hughitt of the Northwestern was in- 
clined to be non-committal, but said: ‘I do not think 
the railroads should own the warehouses or in any way 
engage in tle business. Railroads shou'd confine them- 
selves to the one business of transportation. Why, if 
the railroads go into the warehouse business, why should 
they not buy the gra'n, and then go a step further and 
grind it. The proposition is wholly inconsistent.” 


It appears, says the Pioneer Press, that binding twine 
from flax fiber is made in the East, and that experiments 
in progress point to such a perfecting of the machinery 
that it is only a question of time when flax binding twine 
will be produced of a quality rivaling in excellence that 
of its rivals, jute and hemp of domestic growth, and 
manilla and sisal fiber of foreign growth, so reducing the 
cost of this necessary article. 

Secretary Archer of the St. Paul Linseed Oil Company 
received a letter the other day from J. C. Todd of New 
York. Secretary Archer is quite an enthusiast on the 
subject of developing the flax-growing interest of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, and he believes that, ere many 
years, the vast quantity of good flax fiber which goes to 
waste in the Northwest may be utilized. Mr, Todd says 
in the letter referred to: 

“T have noticed an article going the rounds of the 
papers in which you are made to say that you have re- 
ceived a letter from a manufacturer in York, England, 
who states that he has all the requisite machinery for 
manufacturing binding twine out of tow, etc. I take 
the liberty of sending to you by express, prepaid, a ball 
of binder twine made from Kansas upholster tow, with a 
sample of the same, and also samples of it in the different 
stages of its manufacture up to the finished twine, and 
state it is not necessary to send encouragement to English- 
men to come over and start an enterprise in the country 
that is already in successful operation at Patzrson, N. J., 
bringing the tow from Kansas at a cost of $120 a carload, 
manufacturing it into binder twine and sending it back 
again at an additional cost of as much more, all of which 
might be saved if your Western capitalists would favor 
enterprises of the kind throughout the West, where there 
is room enough for a number of such manufacturing es- 
tablishments that would pay well. Thereis raw material 
enough burned and wasted in the West every year to 
make all the binder twine used in the Northwest, which, 
if utilized, could be bought cheap by the manufacturer. 
Lam now turning out overa tona day of this twine, 
which is evidence that it has passed the experimental 
stage and is now an established success, of which the 
most satisfactory evidence can be given and investigation 
isinvited, One party has already been looking into the 
question and has taken the initiative to go into it, and has 
gone West to locate one establishment at least.” 


States south of Ohio report a dangerously advanced 
growth of wheat. The weather has been favorable so 
far. 


The link Bat Machinery Company of Chicago have 
incr cased thd capital eto (9 F299, 

The Garry Iron Vooting Company of Clevdand, Onho, 
are pallding an sAdition to ther works, and will largay 
increase ther output for 1999, 

Tie WAdenrch Company has beon incorporated at 
Chicago to conduc a genera ngineging, ardittedura) 
and contracting budaes, The ineorporators are ¥. Lae 
Wei learvich, ¥rank ©, Horn ani C. M Lecsner, Capital 
Bk BA), ON) 

She Georgia Vay Vross Company of Dalton, Ga, has 
increased ite caplial nok to $46,999, and has filed 4 pai 
tion tor incorporation, The company will manulacdure, 
in aldition to thar hay press, several kinds of agricult 
ural implements, 

The Narringion & King Perlorating Company of Ont 
congo, have rooonvy rade some very Marge orders for 
pertorneds shuds from coppersmining companies ia Mon 
tana, An order tor 1,500 screens was also rexdived from 
one of the largest golLanining companies in Khe world, 

The Onarter Gas Yagine Company, Merling, Ui, write 
U8 that thelr expectations are being realized and that they 
have booked orders in the lat wok trom Chorale, Min 
nesoia, Bouth Carolina, Missourt, and several from IAL 


nos, The Charters” ave for the tihlowing purposes: 
Vo operate devator and pumps in a now building in 


Denver; gunsmith’s machinery; factory at Vast $1, Louis; 
clevalor in LacleAle Gas Company's new building in 1, 
Louis, and several grain devators, 

The Sink-belt Machinery Company, # far as Ya Min 
neapolis busines is concerned, has been succes by the 
Link Belt Supply Company, The Minneapolis house of 
the Link Be Machinery Company has, singe te esta 
lishment, boon under the management of W,T, Sprague, 
Mr, Sprogue homes now the moving spirit in the new 
company, and succwAs Ww propri¢ orship, a Melincton to 
which heis eniled by popularity, industry and business 
qualification, The new company will continue to handle 
a!) the appliances of the Link Belt Machinery Company, 
which have bocome necessities in the mill business, 


IN LER-STATE COMMERCE LAW. 


liefore tie Souse Committee on Commerce Repre 
sontilive Viijah A, Morse spoke in advocacy of his two 
bills, one for the entire repeal of the Interiate Com- 
morn law, and the other for the repeal of the long and 
shor! haul and anti-pooling sections, Ne said; 

J have introduced two Wills bearing on the subject of 
the Inter tiate Commerce law—one tor the entire repens 
of the law and ong for the repeal of the fourth and fitth 
sections, known a8 ‘the Jong and short haul” and the 
“‘onii-pooling seations,” Viret, 1 am for the entire repeal 
of the law, failing in that, 1 am for a radical amendment 
0 the law in is most objectionable features, 

J ain for the repeal ot the law, first, becmuse 1 belleve 
ilo be a sate and wise axiom in the affairs of sites and 
nitions, as Wel) ae individuals, to let well enough lone, 
Vefore this law was passed, and when we had free and 
untrained competion in the transportation and cnt. 
rying business of the nation, the country Cnjoyeas a prom 
perily, and had a vatlroud development unprecedented in 
the history of statee and nations, The law tas had the 
effect to largely stop railrowd development and building, 
Wd ih ie eolimwed on good authority that it has shrunk 
the vilue of railroad property of this couniy more Wan 

2,090,009, without any compensmiing advantage to 
the people, The law was supposed to be in the interests 
of the people, agatost railrond monopolies, 1 has proven 
to be oxuetly the opposite, and it las elrengihened the 
chains 1) was intonded to looven, 1 am in favor of the 
repowl of this low heenise J believe in the Jargeut possible 
fron tide between the torly lwo great states of the Union 
with which this law interferes, 

Under the former state of things the producer or con 
sumer ov manufacturer pald a high rte to wa competitive 
point, and then got nominal freight on Jong haul from 
BUCH point to market, resuling in an interchange of com- 
modities and products throughout our vast domalos at 
nominal freight on long auls, to the mutun Wyvantiape 
of the whole country, The manufacturer of New Ting: 
lund or New York ov the miner of Pennsylvania ox 
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hanged bis goods lor the food products of the Wet, to 
the mutual adventage of the producer and consumer. 

All this has Gianged now, under the operation of this 
law. The bumilet artisan, mechanic or farmer pow 
finds 2 email advance on {ud and every artide that he 
wits on weare—laxurics and necesitics as wAl—and when 
he xomes Anca’ up to the fact that the advance on 
a) these artidies 1s owing Ww iis law, which bars the free 
interchange A commoiies which bas hordotore existed 
under the untranmeled laws of trade and business, he 
will be heard from. Wf the law is to continue and be an 
forced, the Med is w reverse the former condition of 
things, The yoople of New England, who have water 
power mi naoural (aciities for manufacturing, and have 
exthonge thar profucs tor foo produces with dates 
p»sing aghecitural advantages, musk now plow her 
tiKhy, tories «Al decper, with a view to increase her own 
food supply, on which freight is increased. The manu- 
tourer must locate nearer the whton dds, the iron or wal 
mine and his prindpal marke, in conseguence of largdy 
increas Lrdgits, 

If the law has righted any wrongs it has created vasly 
grobker ones, by intartoing with conpeition in the car- 
rying business. Wf there is any reason for regulating this 
kind of tmusines, why not regulate others? Why 
honidw't the government regulate the price of wheat and 
Nour? 

Once more, it an Inter Mate Commerce Law 16 good 
for the United Motes, why i it not good for Canada? 
And is tt not a arange law that drives millions of busi- 
ness yearly away from American railways to the Can- 
wien Pacttic and Aber Canaiian railways coming inte 
comnpAiiion with our own? 

‘The law is wrong in prindiple—it decrees that 4 rail- 
rons shall +) ot wholemale the wame as at rail, that it 
thal) draw one car we Cheaply aa twenty five cars, in con 
travention to a) sound business prindples. Another 
reason for the repens of tiie law is that itis imperfectly 
wtns, While it is estore on some roads and in 
some sxAions, in Mhers th is not, and ius great inequality 
and injusicg is done, 

1 Owrge that the Inter-Mate Commerce Law fosters and 
enoparages monopny by the CconsMdation of railroads, 
In the firs anual report of the Inter Mate Commerce 
Commissioners, hey state Vat the “tendency of freight 
rales has bom downward.” Sn answer to the Aatement, 
that the freight rates have decreas, 1 would be in 
toring Ww tie busines men, manulacdurers and agri 
cularaists of the eonuntry if they would 1h) us where, 
I spouk advivdly when 1 way Yiat the statement of the 
Inter Hote Commerce Commissioners in that report at 
that Une, that the tendency of the treigit rates had been 
downward, 1s apy to the whole country, was alyo- 
uty and unqgualifily false and that the freight, not 
only for the meat producs of Chicago, had boon largdy 
incre”, but upon nearly every other product, by the 
working of the Inter-Biate Law, 


MICHIGAN'S CROP REPORT. 


The Michigan montily crop report for Vebruary is 
compiles from the reports of WT correspondents, In 
answer to the query, Mae wheat suffered injury during 
Jonary,” 053 correspondents in the southern tour ters 
answer “yes,” wid BUD “ne; central counties, 95 “yes” 
wit he “no”; northern, 24 “yes” and 91 “no,” In the 
conve) and southern counties, where neatly 9% per cont, 
of the crop is raved, the ground was practically bare of 
snow during January, only Vnree inches tolling, and that 
remaining but two or three days, Upto Fob, 1 the con 
dition in these sections had not changed, but there wasan 
avorage depth of ght inches of snow in the northern 
cones, No mxurate etimate of the damage to wheat 
can HOW en mike, There were GY1,087 bushels of wheat 
reports inated ot the mills and devators during Jan 
ary, 0d 4,000,518 bushels, or about 85 per cont, of the 
10) crop tor the Ax months, Augustto January, At the 
wune Date one year ago 47 por cont, of the 1446 crop had 
hon murkued, She condition of live stock 1% reported 
gon, The yield of clover wel in 1409 was 154,164 
bushels, or an average of 1,24 bushels per acre, Potatoes 
yielded 14 W1,96 Wushels, or 993 bushels per sere, Hay 
1,414,551 tons, or 1 0' tons per aere, 

The cupcity of the vessels in port at San Franciseo en- 
ye Ww carry gran mgyregmhe 2,203,000 Iushels, as 
against 1,400,000 bushels at the mmedate last your, There 
wre Lory wo vowels on the engaged Net, 


oe 
DEATH OF EB. H. PEASE. 


We are grieved to announce the death of | 
Pease A the E. 1. Pease Manufacturing Comp 
Racine, Wis., which occurred at his residence in 
on ¥riday evening, Jan. U4, of pneumonia, afte 
nes A only one week, He was first atta 
la grippe, which devdoped into pneumonia, will 
results, pe 

Mr. Pease was born at St. Mary's 
180), and hence was in his fiftith year. 
through the late war as a sergeant of Compa 
third Ilingis Regiment. He settled in Ra 
and in 1879 married Sarah Doolittle, é 
Senator James B. Doolittle. For a number 
was with the firm of Dickey & Pease, tat 
age he organized the ¥., WH. Pease Manufac 
pany, and built large shops at Racine Jt 
int with the great mccess his abitlties me 
and five Hhildren survive him. 


TO CHANGE THE INTER-S’ 
COMMERCE LAW. 


The Inter State Commerce Commission, 
nual report to Congress, recommends 
to the law, and suggests that some 
Among the amendments recommended 

An amendment to the firtt section, 
wome ambiguities of language and make 
and certain the transportation, both interst 
national, intended to be subject to the | 
aA, 

An amendment t the third section, te 
routing and interchange of traffic between carrier 
to biher provide for through trafic at thr 
comeing lines, 

An amendinent to the twdfth section, 
attendance of witnesses and the taking of 

An amendment to the twenty-second « 
the free transportation of persons injured 
dents and of the families of railroad ex 

The new sections suggested are as foil 

A protiibition of the payment of & 
railroad company to ticket agents of anoth 
pasmnger transportation, 

The abolition of ticket brokers by requ 
ors to be duly authorized by a railroad « 
asuines responsability for their acts, — : 

The requirenent that mileage shall be 
ns belonging to private companies or 

‘The extension of the law to make it 
carriers on water routes, 


THE WHEAT DID NOT 


Prot, Shelton tolls of an experiment that 
at an experimental station to awertain the shri 
wheat when hdd in the bin over winter, and 
was Nixoveral that wheat does not 
long wack was prepared and fied with 
Wheat acariay weighed, On Nov, 12 
in a grain bin, and in order that the gr 
might fairly represent the average of that 
bin held 150 tnishels) the wack of wheat was 
grain to on average depth of akout tw 
position it remained six months, or until ® 
was brought forth and again weighed, 
weighing showed a sight increase on that of #hx 
before, the weight being 20 pounds plusa fh 
one pound, 

This result was most unexpected, and 
that during some wasons wheat does not shirin 
much a9 is aimed, and much lew than t¢ ded 
terinina) elevators to allow for shrinkage. The 
crease in the wAght of this sack of grain: 
to the fact that the sack itwell abworbed i 
surrounding grain, a» when exposed to 
sun it shrunk exactly one-half pound in 
ahalf, 

Some¢ of the grain dealers’ associate 
into this matter of shrinkage and dete 
amount they lose in this way when they 
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The winter wheat in Winols south o 
wmde %% in fine condition, The farr 
damage from cold, 


ee 


@ the bot six months of 1889. SIS.485 centals of 
y were exported from €alfornia by sea and ml. The 

ap en en Feeacten Serine the year 
Z te SSS eentak, Inclading SS3.NO centals to 
ota a 235.400 centials te New York, and 189,000 cent- 


} were 162 S76 centals. 
old landmark in Sweden, now about to be leveled to 
pund, Is the oki convent connected with St. Peter's 
at ¥stad. This structure was built in the year 
Tm 1382 Frederick [ of Denmark caused it te be 
rted into a hospital, and in 1777 Gustaf III of 
en converted I Inte a covernment distillery, and 
7790 it has been used asa grain devater. 
s have not been the gainers thus far in reduc 
Freight rates from Western points, The decline 
“prxe of grain at the principal markets has been 
be than the reduction in carriage amounts ta. One 
Of the dectine has been te force a great number af 
pmeh to part with their holdings, their margin af 
Wing vanished. — Daily Busines, Chavage. 
pS Of erain ia the five principal elevatersat Kansas 
aty Feb. 10. 1890. were: Wheat, 100,596 bushels; cam, 
y bushels; oats, 11,90) bushels; rye, 4,500 bushels 
; i with the stocks a week ago these figures show 
Bawies chanses: Wheat, decrease, 20,46 bushels; 
@eerease, 14.918 bushels: oats, decrease, 18.478 
S: tye, decrease, S61 bushels —Nansas City Sur. 
i Kemble of Kemble & Hastings, flour and grain 
ef Bosten, has filed with the In‘erState Commence 
: & complaint against the Lake Shore & Mich- 
‘Southern Railway Company, the New York Central 
ison River Railread’ Company, and the Boston & 
yy Railread. The complaint alleges that shippers of 
‘and flour from Chicage te Buffale are charged un 
discriminating rates. 
price of corn has been unnaturally depressed 
ae enormous sales for future @elivery. It is against 
. dignity and interest ef the commonwealth to 
SE cy ok 20 conts and May at 314 cents, and the 
Who dees it ought to lose money, and we hope he 
"The price is way below the cost of production, and 
bom the cease that lays these eggs will be plucked and 
led. — Toledo Marivt Revert. 
F the winter wheat inspected inte store at Chicage 
January, H cars graded No. 2, 880 ears No. 8 
b>. 4 and one car no grade, against ¢ Gt cars of Nog 
Na, 3, 102 of No. 4 and Tof ne grade for Jann 
SY. OF the spring wheat inspected into store, 487 
S Sraded No. 2, 4i8 No 3, 276 No. 4 and dnc grade, 
$ © carsef Ne 2 IST ef Ne. 8, LI of No 4, and 
eats of no grade for January, 189. 
he Minist r of Agriculture, Qaiario, has decided to 
sein England $25,000 worth of the very best fre 
seed Darley. The seed will be distributed at cost 
® harley crowers in Canada in arder to promote the 
tion of that variety, which is a Rind desired in 
Britain. Hitherto six-rowed barley for the United 
market has deen grown almest exclusively in Can- 
the demand is falling off, owing to the increased 
tion of corn, ghucose and other materials for bar 
rin the United States breweries. 
he receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago for 
h of January, with comparisons with lst Jane 
Sas follows: Receipts for January, I890—No, 1 
rejected, SQQ Dushels; total, 164 000 
Reeeipts for January, I89—Ne, 1, 88/000 bush 
Sted, $009 bushels; ne grade, 500 Dushels; total, 
bushels. Shipments fer January, 1O—No. 1, 
> bushels} rejected, SQ bushels; total, 157,698 
Shipments for January, IS8Q—Noa, 1, 170,289 
rejected, 500 bushels; total, 170,739 bushels. 
ler writing from Walle Walla, Wash, says the 
ape expected to drive merchants and ware- 
va Ss out of wheat buying, bat the first year has 
ROR Lit. The bulk of our wheat goes to Ba 
mane Cape Horn, and it must be sacked at the 
if mot by the farmers, Millers would be bene- 
vators would prevail and grain would be sold 
ey always have several thousand dollars’ 
in sacks at end of every season, besides losing 
ts cn every sack they dispose of with feed, but 
s that the elevators will fail to fll any “long 


SS0 


PAIS 


Bis to Hea ula. The shipments from the state overland | 


felt want.” Califernia cave them a trial, and gave them 
up, and Washington will prpdably Go the same, 
Stocks of grain ia San Prancisce warehouses Fea. I 
were rep tied as follows: Wheat, $83,000 bushels: bar 
ley, 962. NO Dushels: oats, 123,00 bashels. The quantity 
ef wheat at Port Casta is 3.233, 00 bushels, thus making 
& total of 3.598.510 bushels fn all, Call Board warehouses 
showed a decrease of S3.900 dushels during January. 
Que year age the total was 2.902.000 bushels. 


The viiible supply Satement of Fe S showed a} 


Geerease of TS TTS bushels in wheat. The decrease Ast 
year was 684.000 Bushels and the year before 79948 
bushels The total quantity now ia sight & 90 TINS 
bushel, agaiust S4,19Q 198 bushels a year aga, 40, Q87, 18S 
bushels twe Fears aga, and 61,5 9982 bushels in IST. 
Carn, 18,086.497; increase, TIT, 99Q. Oats, 4.499.084; 
merease, $35,560. Rye, 1,467,000; deerease, S408. Bar 
ley, LTSLTOty deerease, HA TQ 


Among the new subjects which will he pressed upon the 
attention of Congress during its present session, is the 
expediency or necesaity of trying te irrigate some sections 
ef Western arid land by means of artesian wells The 
senators and representatives from the newly admitted 
states are all eager and fall af the subject, and will pred- 
ably make a Strong presentation of their cass In the 
House a new committee has been appointed te consider 
such legislation, with a California man et its head, 

There Sa DI before Congres te relegate the Inter 
Stare Railway Commission fate the realen of played ot 
humbugs. Te was presnmed that it would have power to 
examine into th: condition of railroads and regulate ure 
fair rates and te establish waifermity of rates an the part 
of asingle line, and as between competing lines. It ope 
rain’ as a fortress te maintain high rates and has been 
the means of extractiag millions from Western predacers 
and Shippers. It would be refreshing if this Gerernment 
could frame aad execute a law that was not operated from 
behind by the railway handitti Let it go. — _Milintere. 

This is the way the new grain elevator dailt in St 
Petersburg, on the American plan, was dedicated: “On 
arriving at the elevator every one went up a small staie 
ease te one of the stares, whith was all draped with 
eloths and fags and lighted up by electtie maps. Here 
there was a religious ceremony, the Duilding being 
Dlewed in the proper Russian manner, while the people 
who were leoking on were being half frozen with the 
severe. cold, On the conclusion ef the ceremony the 
whale working of the elevatoer was shown off in all its 
departments,” 

The State Agricultural Society of Minnesota met at St 
Paul recently, and were addressed dy Superintendent 
Gregg of the Farmers’ Institute, who gave the farmers 
seme excellent advice. Tn the course of his remarks he 
said: “The eld rule af holding wheat UL spring te secure 
@ good price would net work teday, Formerly the wheat 
of the word was raised tn the Northern Hemisphere, and 
consequently the shortage would come at springtime and 
make good prices, To-day there was no particular thre 
at which a shortag> could be counted Upor, as Wheat was 
raised in all parts of the earth, and the market was con 
santly reeeiving a fresh supply.” 

Money seems to have been made. specially for some 
people. Tt comes to them without a struggle, and their 
investments always prove profitable, A story is told ofa 
sailor who completed a season's work, drew dis pay, Cor 
verted half ef it into liquid exhilaration, and brought up 
at the foot of La Salle street at 9 e’eleek fa the morning, 
He entered a broker's aitice for the tiest time in his life, 
laid down a handful of bills, and ordered the purchase af 
May wheat. A dig deal was making about which the 
sailor Knew no more than he did of the mot'ens of the 
heavenly bodies, But it was his day, and when he called 
shortly afterward he found his sti deposit had swelled 
heyond belief. 

A speeulater on the Chicage Board of Trade, when 
asked what he thought of wheat, replied, with ristag in. 
tection: “Think of wheat! Why, before July you will 
wee these bears broke. ‘Take Dakota, The people are 
holding meetings and petitiontag the authorities to remit 
their taxes for another year, because they haven't raised 
enough crops te pay “erm, yet some blanked Eastern Jand 
eolonization association will tell you and publish ia the 
papers that Dakota raised 45,000,000 bushels of the fuest 
wheat in the world last year, Ttell you it is an infernal 
He. have been posted by my friends and relatives who 
live there—and they and T own land there, and we ought 
to know what we are talking about, Why, the women 
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| be built at the dee 
; gratk can run alongside or right inte them, while steamers 
) OF Sailing vessels can approach them frem the waterside 
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havent Stockings to wear; they have to steif hay in their 
shoes to Keep their feet warm ~ 

Manitewee, Wis, is ambitions to become a great com- 
mereial center, a rival of Milwaukee and Chicage. The 
Trdwne of that place says the exports will consist mainly 
ef grain, flour and feed, and prediets that “elevators will 
Ks fn such a way that cars loaded with 


Se clese that the grain can be speuted frem the elevators 
inte steamers er vessels” There are a great Many per 
sons whe think that this fancifal dream of the Thdune 


/ Wl never be realized, 


Dariag the @ason'of [8°89 a most remarkable crop was 
raked by David Drew at Plymouth, N. H. In t888 Mr, 
Drew came inte possession of some corn grains found 


) Wrapped with a mameny ia Rerpt, supposed te be 4,000 


yearsola. These were planted and grew, It had many 
of the characteristics of real corn: the leaves were alter 
mate: It grew to be over dx feet high: the midribs were 
white; bat the preduct of the stock, there is where the 
eurfeus part comes in. Tnstead of crowing in an eat like 
modern maize, it hung in heavy clusters at the top, on 
spikelets; there was ne tassel, ne silks; exch sprig was 
thickly studded with grains, each provided with a sepa. 
rate husk, like wheat grains, 

Chicago received during January S72,202 bushels of 
Wheat, 9, TTESTE of corn, 4462299 af oats, NSE Gt of 
rye, and LSS QL 1ST of harley, against 44TH Dushels af 
wheat, 4,027,898 af corn, AMS TIE af cats, 141,017 af 
rye, and 1,436, T¢ of Darley for January, 1889. The 
shipments for January included 601, 394 baskels of wheat, 
10,089, 286 of corn, J LQG GLE af eats, 210,595 af rye, and 
LATTSSe af barley, against 489,218 of wheat, 448,571 
ef core, 2.889, 1285 ef oats, 110,358 of rye, and O20.O16 ef 
harley. Thus Quring January 17,0N dT bashels of 
grain were received, and 17,1, 670 bushels were shipped, 
against S914, 085 dushels received and $22 488 bushels 
shipped daring January, {889. 


BALTIMORE OBJECTS TO THROUGH 
BILLING. 


Louis Muller, presigent of the Baltimore Corn and 
Pour Exchange, fa his annual address, in which he gave 
a review af the grain and flour trade for the year, said: 

“With regard te through billing we cannot but de 
mounce it in the strongest terms, As a parasite of the 
Tater State Commerce Law, a measure which ne ene will 
disparage, this pernicious gystem should be unhesitatingly 
eradicated, Under its cover the abuse af the monepo. 
Ustie power of railroads eludes detection, and trade is 
diverted into wanatural channels, forcing the product of 
the country inte the hands of foreign consumers by 
systematically diseriauinating against its own citizens, 

“Reoent ratings of the commission have put a stop to 
open breaches, but the nemerous fast lines and private 
transportation companies owning rotting stock and ocean 
eraft, by whom through rates are established to poiats 
abroad, are carrying on an tmmense business from ta: 
terior potats, disoriminating largely against seaboard 
markets, We fully recognize that economy in trade must 
and will prevails that the middleman mast yield where 
progress has made him superfluous; but, when he does so 
wnder compralsion and abuse of power, the wrong will 
right itself sooner or later, end its pernicious effect will 
recoil on those who have diverted the stream out of its 
PROPET COUKSE, 

“Phe Bastern markets cannot quietly look upon the 
diserimination which is building up an immense Western 
territory, ignoring their claims to equal protection under 
a system whieh, contrary to the spirit which dictated the 
law, is productive of such anomatios that Western pro. 
dace can be bought cheaper ta Glasgow and Liverpool 
than ia New York or Baltimore, 

“We speak thus strongly because our particular ine 
teresis are vitally affeeted by this policy, the diminution 
ef our once so flourishing wheat trade fin contrast with 
the constantly increasing exports of Western flour betag 
to a very large extent traceable to this cause,” 

The transportation committee of the grain trade to be 
appointed by the new board of directors of the Balti 
more Cera and Flour Exchange will probably be in: 
oreased to five members, and a strong effort will be made 
to ferret out all violations of the Inter State Commerce 
Law which adversely affect the interests of Baltimore 
grain merchants, 
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A cotton-seed oil mill is talked of at Seguin, Tex. 
Watertown, Dak., 
Caspar Senn will erect a brewery at Washington, Ind. 


is to have a new linseed oil mill. 


A grain elevator is soon to be built at Henrietta, Tex. 
S. Vanway will build a broom factory at Center, Tex. 
Belton, Tex., will soon have a new cotton-seed oi] mill. 


OC. W. Gragg, grain dealer at Dennis, Kan., has sold 


out. ard 

Another cotton-seed oil mill is to be built at Little Rock, 
Ark. 

A new cotton-seed oil mill is to be built at Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

A distillery will probably be built at Manito, Il , in the 
spring. 

Buchanan, Ga., will probably have a new cotton-seed 
oil mill. 


Taylor & Burke, dealers in grain at Ohiowa, Neb , have 
sold out. 


William Houck of Fillmore, 
business. 


John Mathews of West Side, lowa, 
business. 


Il, has sold his grain 
has sold his grain 


The grain dealers at Apple River, IIl., are doing a large 
business, 


Marion. Hart, grain dealer at Edgar, Neb., has 
assigned. 

The Farmers’ Alliance will build an elevator at Oak 
Hill, Kan. 


A $50,000 cotton-seed oil mill has been built at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


A distillery will be erected at Mineral Bluff, Ga., 
F. Johnson. 

William Gebhard of Morris, IIl., 
at that place. 


John Laird of Aiken, 8 
oil machinery. 


by A. 
will build a brewery 
. C., will put in new cotton-seed 


Lexington, Neb , will soon be the happy possessor of a 
new elevator. 


James Livingston of Baden, Ont., will build a flax mill 


at that place. 


Gilch ist & Kent, grain dealers at Orangeville, Ont., 
have assigned. 


John Zynda contemplates the erection of a brewery at 
Detroit, Mich. 

A stock company intend to erect a cottcn-seed oil mill 
at Decatur, Ga. 

A large flax mill is to be built at Albert Lea, Minn., in 
the near future. 


Blum Bros. of OAS TTS 
new machinery. 

Henry C. Schroth thinks of building a brewery at 
Carrolltown, Pa. 

A stock company has been formed to build a distillery 
at Claryville, Md. 

The Alliance Elevator at Edgar, Neb., is handling large 
quantities of corn. 

August Arnoldt will build a new brewery at Egg 
Harbor City, N. J. 

Spencer & Liddell, Pittsburg, Pa., 
haul their brewery. 


have purchased some 


are going to over- 


Rigney Bros., grain dealers at Tacoma, Wash., have 


made an assignment. 


The new elevator at Ravenna, Neb., will have a capac- 
ity of 15,000 bushels. 


Herman Straub & Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., 
build a new brewery. 


A. Tanner has leased the Hamilton Elevator at London, 
Ohio, for three years. 


Currie & Rice, grain dealers at Bedford, Que., 
dissolved partnership. 


A large elevator is to be built at Clay Center, Kan., by 
the Farmers’ Alliance. 


The Farmers’ Alliance will erect a cotton-seed oil mill 
at Spartansburg, S. C. 


J. H. Fielder & Co. have sold their grain and feed 
business at Tyler, Tex. 


The members of the Farmers’ Elevator Association of 
Ohiowa, Neb., are having considerable trouble among 


are going to 


have 
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themselves, and» Theodore Wornemont has withdrawn 
from the association. 


A brewery will be built afBrunswick, Ga., by Herman 
Winter of Savannah, Ga. 


The Ohio Valley Seed Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


has closed out its business. 

A new brewery will probably be built at Hort Madison, 
Iowa, by Herman Schapp. 

Silver Lake, Kan., has two elevators and another one 
will probably be built soon. 

A grain buyer has been placed at Tipton, Iowa, by the 
Farmers’ Benefit Association. 

A grain elevator will probably be erected at Chatham, 
Ont., by Montreal grain men. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of DeKalb County, Ga., 
to build a cotton-seed oil mill. 


The corn cribs at Weston, IIl., 
have had to quit buying corn. 


intend 


are full and grain dealers 


The corn cribs at Danbury, Iowa, are full of corn, and 
form a line nearly a mile long. 


The Taylor Brewing and Malting Company will erect a 
large brewery at Albany, NY: 


The firm of Thyson & Davidson, 
Louis, Mo., has been dissolved. 


A brewery will be built at Plattsburgh, N. Y., by the 
Plattsburgh Brewing Company. 


grain dealers of St. 


Bonus, Logan & Co., in the grain business at Sheldon, 
Iowa, have dissolved partnership. 


G. F. Brown of Morris, Ill, 


has been very busy 
shipping large quantities of oats 


An elevator and flour mill will probably be erected at 
Gallatin, Tenn., by the Wheelers. 


Albert Helms, a grain dealer and miller at New Pales- 
tine, Ind., has made an assignment. 


The Farmers’ Alliance contemplate the erection of a 
cotton-seed oil millat Greenville, 8. C. 


Menominee, Wis., is to have a new brewery. Jacob 
Keiwel & Co. will own and operate it. 


The Atlanta Perfumery Company of Atlanta, Ga., have 
built a distillery at Island Grove, Fla. 


H. C. Dixon and S, H. Lambert of Henderson, Ky , 
contemplate the erection of a brewery. 


The John Gund Brewing Company of La Crosse, Wis., 
will erect a warehouse at Luverne, Minn 


Heim’s Brewing Company at East St. Louis, Ill., intend 
overhauling and repairing their brewery. 


C. A. Besores & Bros. have built an elevator at May- 
view, Ill., and are doing a large business. 


The grain commission firm of A. P. Wright & Son, 
Buffalo, N. Y., have gone out of business. 


Baker, Bacon & Co, grain commission merchants at 
Seattle, Wash., have dissolved partnership. 


Taylor Bros., formerly of Athens, Ga., have moved to 
Macon, Ga., and will build a grain elevator. 


The Parsons Malting Company, Sodus Point, N. Y., 
contemplate the erection of a barley elevator. 


Schmulbach Brewing Company of Wheeling, W. Va, 
will build a large grain elevator and brewery. 


Almond, Alexander & Co., dealers in grain and lumber 
at Canadian, Tex , have dissolved partnersbip. 


The Colden Brewing Company of Colden, N. Y., has 
been organized. The capital stock is $25,000. 


Graham & Ocheltree, grain and commission men at 
Weatherford, Tex., have dissolved parthership. - 


The Fort Edward Brewing Company has been organ- 
ized at Fort Edward, N. Y., to build a brewery. 


The Fowler Elevator Company of Omaha, Neb., will 
probably enlarge their elevator in the near-future. 


Baltimore, Md., has immediate and pressing need of 
more elevators to handle its increasing grain trade. 


The Farmers’ Alliance at Boston, Ga., will form acom- 
pany to build a warehouse and cotton-seed oil mill. 


Pfaelzer & Keim, grain dealers at Chicago, have dis- 
solved partnership. The firm is now Pfaelzer Bros. 


The Cumberland Brewing Company has been organized 
at Cumberland, Md., with a capital stock of $20, 000. 


The Mexican Brewing Company of Chicago, have filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $250,000. 


A distillery will be built at once at Tallapoosa, Ga., 
which will consume about 12,000 bushels of corn a year. 


St. Charles, Mo., will soon have a new brewery. 
Charles Schibi contemplates the erection of one at that 
place. 


The portable leg of the Bennett Elevator at’ Buffalo, Nv 


Y., has been completed and has worked successfully ona 
large cargo. The elevator can now bandle grain at the 


rate of 15,009 to 18,0°0 bushels an hour. The capacit 
has been increased about 209,000 bushels. 


M. Percy, grain dealer at Dexter, Iowa, has take 
partner, the style of the firm being Harrington & Pe 


Shepherd & Badger, grain dealers at Arlington, N 
have sold their busicess at Creighton, Neb., to H, 
Corell. 


The Baltimore Elevator Company of Baltimore, } 
will shortly rebuild their large elevator lately dest 
by fire. : 


The C. Miller Brewing Company of Ouray, Col 
fied articles of incorporation, with a capital s 
$15,000. 


The Union Brewing Company of Peoria, Bi: 
filed articles of incorporation with a capitals 
$200,000. 


Tke Indianapolis Brewing Company has been | 
porated at Indianapolis, Ind., with a capital sto 
$300,000. 


A.D. Ricketts has bought the gevater of DSi 
lock & Sons at Fisher, Ili. He is now the only 
merchant there. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Shaokatan, Minn., hay 
ganized a company to build a grain warehouse 
for the next crop. 


A company has been incorpora‘ed by the Farm 
liance at Dwight, Neb., to buy and sell grain. The 
ital stock is $10,000. 2 


A large grain elevator will be erected in the spri 
Greenville, Me., by the Chicago and Moosehea 
Company of that place. 


Arthur Wiseman, a grain broker of St. Louis, Mo. 
made an assignment. His liabilities are about $2! 
aud his assets much less. 


It is reported that the grain shipping business at B 
worth, 11., has been at a standstill on account of f 
railroad accommodations. : 


A. C. Daniels has taken his son in partnership with 
in the grain business at Bryan, Ohio. The firm name i 
now A. C. Daniels & Son. 6 


A grain merchant at Danvers, Ill., says that $ 
would not cover his losses on corn shipped to Ea 
markets in two or three weeks. 


Wight & Weslosky of Albany, Ga., have sold 
terest in their grain business, and the style of the firm i 
now Wight, Weslosky & Brown. 


Hosie & Stellwagon, West Branch, Mich., wht 
an elevator and general store, have sold their store, 
will continue in the ‘grain business, 


The machinery in the Burlington Elevator A, at | 
cago, has been broken and will not be in operatio 
some time, owing to extensive repairs. 


A $30,000 cotton-seed oil mill be built at Barawelll 
C., by a stock company composed of J. M. Green of 
lanta, Ga., M. Brown and J. Snelling. 


A grain dealer at Fairbury, Neb.. says that not 
tenth of the corn shipped to Chicago is graded No 
This, he thinks, is the reason corn is so cheap. 


= 


Work has been commenced on the Farmers’ Elevator: 
St. Louis. The building is to be built of brick and y 
be 184x94 feet. The cost is estimated at $65,000. 


The Ulysses, N-b., elevators are so full that about 
000 bushels of corn have been dumped on the 
It is being shipped as rapidly as cars can be secured 


The grain firm of Finnel & Tarman at Grid 
has been dissolved. Mr. Tarman has retired and 
ter est was purchased by Mr. Raiser of Kankakee, 4 


The Christian-Moerlein Brewing Company of 
nati, Ohio,-have purchased the brewery of the 
Brewing Company, at Nashville, Tenn., and will 
it. 


A. D. Ricketts of Fisher, who has elevato 
that place and at Dewey, Dickerson and Ogden, IH, 
in store 75,000 bushels of corn and over 180,000 bu 


of oats. 


Trimble & Howell, commission ard grain men at 
adelphia, Pa., have dissolved partnership. | Warner 
Howell continues under the firm name of Warn 
Howell & Co. 


A company has been organized at Vernon, Tex., 
a capital stock of $75,000 to build a 250,000-bushel e 
tor and a 200-barrel roller mill. Both may be in o 
tion by June 15. : 


F. P. Ferguson has been succeeded in the 
feed business at Nashville, Tenn., by C. W. Toe 
is sole proprietor, but the style of the firm will Db 
Ferguson & Co. 


John Webb, the burglar who made the murd 
sault on S W. McCausland, the grain dealer 
Causland, Iowa, has been sentenced to thirty-five 
the penitentiary. 2 


The-option obtained on the Cargill line of 
Cargill Bros., La Crosse, Wis., by the Min 
cate, has expired by limitation, The option 
given to Jan. 1, and then extended to Feb, 1. 


Ml., 


announces himself as pleased that the sale was not made. 


Over 3,500,000 bushels of grain passed through the C. 

P. R. elevators at Owen Sound, Ont., during the past 
season. Of this 1,500,000 was American grain and 
2,000,000 from the Northwest. : 


The new Ontario Elevator, which A. J. Wheeler is 
building at Buffalo, N. Y., will have a capacity for stor- 
_ ing 400,000 bushe’s of grain, and wilt be fitted with two 

legs. It will handle barley principally.‘ 


- The Indianapolis Brewing Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind , have filed articles of incorporation, with a capital 
| stock of $300,000. The incorporators are John W. 
. Seti Frank A. Mans, Albert Lieber and T. W. 
bs Fuller. 

_ The Queen City Elevators at Buffalo, N. Y., are now 
co of three houses, having a combined storage ca- 
“pacity for 450,000 bushels. Before the two new houses 
aa the original house had a capacity of 180,000 


~~ 


The Michigan Central Railroad Company have ex- 

ed considerable difficulty in handling the grain at 
elevators in Detroit, Mich., owing to the illness of a 
ber of the men. The grip has been overcome and 
ight is again moving. 


ies 


—_ 


a Thomas B. Oliver, a grain broker at Milwaukee, Wis., 
is dead. 

_ James Smith, grain dealer at Providence, R. I., died 

recently. 


_ F. Dumonlin, a grain dealer at St. Scholastique, Que., 
ead 


at 
1s 


. 


~ Charles Bock’s beer bottling establishment at North 
Plainfield, N. J., was burned Jan. 7. 


7 George B. Owen of the grain commission firm of Owen 
'& Bro., at Milwaukee, Wis., is dead. 


_ The broom factory at Des Moines, Iowa, was destroyed 
by fire Feb. 9. The loss is about $5,000. 


The Bartholomae Brewing Company at Rochester, N. 
, sustained a loss by fire of $20,000 Jan. 24. 


‘Three grain elevators at Newark, near Britton, S. Dak., 
destroyed by fire Feb. 5. The loss has not been re- 


_ The Gutbier Brewery at Wrightstown, Wis., was 
with its contents Dec. 28, 1889. The loss was 
; no insurance. 


_ The elevator of J. W. Ariington at Webster City, Iowa, 
yurned to the ground on the night of Jan. 24. The 
was fully covered by insurance. 


he large brewery operated by Zimmerman & Frenger 
New Castle, Pa., was totally destroyed by fire Jan. 26 
loss is about $25,000; insurance u_ known. 


The engine house in connection with the elevator of 
3 ey Bros. at Cobden, Ont.. was destroyed by fire re- 
. The engine and boiler were both destroyed. 


flax mill of the Grand River Manufacturing Com- 
at Elora, Ont., was damaged by fire to the extent of 
), on Jan. 16. The loss is covered by insurance. 


The floods in the Willamette valley at Portland and 
m City, Ore., have caused heavy losses to the grain 
ouses at those places, much of the grain being 
d away. 


People’s Elevator at New York Mills, Minn., was 
amed by fire Jan 11. The elevator contained 20,000 
Is of wheat. The total loss is es‘imated at $25,000; 
e about $10,000. 


1omas Porter, state grain inspector at Chicago, was 
by a switch engine on the Chicago & Northwestern 
ay, Jan. 15, and was so badly injured that one of 
‘3 had to be amputated. 


malt house of the Bosch Grain Company, with 20,- 
) bushels of barley and malt, were burned at Daven- 

t, lowa, Jan. 30. The insurance on the stock is $10,- 
t it will not cover the loss. 


el B. Stevens died at his home in Red Wing, 
Jan. 18, after a protracted illness. He was one of 
st grain dealers in the state, and a pioneer resident 
Wing. Mr. Stevens was a native of Kentucky 
53 years of age. 


‘sudden death of Darius H. Denton, an old-time 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, which occurred 
as a severe shock to his family and numerous 
Appa:ently in the best of health, he went to the 
pigeon shooting contest at Washington Park, and 
g his gun to shoot fell dead from heart disease. 
on was born in Lyons, N. Y , about sixty years 
an early age he went to Detroit, Mich., and en- 


extension was asked but was denied, and W. W. Cargill | gaged in the grain business, afterward moving to Chicago, 
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where he has resided for twenty-five years, and dealt in 
grain on the Board of Trade. He leaves a widow, but, 
no children. 


The elevator and flourinz mill of McGee & Barlow at 
Sharpsville, Ind., were consumed by fire Feb. 10. The 
fire originated in the corn-shelling department. The loss 
is about $15,000; insurarce $8,000. 


The death of Charles Floyd, one of the older members 
of the Board of Trade of Chicago, occurred at his home 
in Highland Park, Ill., Jan. 25. He had been operating 
on the Board for more than twenty years, besides con- 
ducting a commission business. He leaves a widow and 
children. 


The Hon. John H. Crocker of Maroa, Ill., died Feb. 10 
of paralysis. He was in the grain business at Maroa, and 
was mayor of that city at the time of his death. In 1882 
he was a member of the Illinois Legislature. He was 61 
es of age, and well and favorably known throughout 
the state. 


Pneumonia resulting from an attack of influenza has 
numbered among its victims John G. Craig, manager of 
the Star Elevator Company and a prominent member of 
the Board of Trade of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Craig was 
also interested in several other grain enterprises. He was 
very popular among his associates and had a large circle 
of friends. He was 28 years of age and leaves a wifeand 
one child. 


We regret to announce the death of Edwin Edwards, 
one of the oldest and best-known members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He located in Chbicago in 1842, and 
seven years later embarked in the grain business, continu- 
ing in it without abatement until the time of his death. 
Mr. Edwards was the senior member of the firm of E. & 
H. C. Edwards, dealers in grain and millstuffs. His wife 
and four cbildren survive him. 


Walter A. Dodson of the firm of Murry Nelson & Co., 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade, died Feb. 4 
from pneumonia resulting from an attack of the grip. 
Mr. Dodson was born in Missouri in 1858, and came to 
Chicago in his youth. He commenced business as a 
junior clerk in Mr. Nelson’s firm in 1876, and became a 
member in 1885. He was a general favorite among his 
associates of the Board, and was highly respected for his 
ability and excellent traits of characters He leaves a 
wife and two children. 


Fred Knollhoff, a well known grain buyer of Manito, 
Ill, has been seriously ill with heart trouble. 


Robert McCalley, formerly of the Standard Mills, is 
agent at Walla Walla, Wash., forthe Pacific Coast Ele- 
vator Company. 


We are pleased to announce that T. W. McCausland, 
the grain dealer of McCausland, Iowa, who was shot by 
a burglar some time ago, has recovered and is again at- 
tending to business. 


H. Rowell, the manager of the M. St. L. Elevator at 
Lake Mills, Iowa, celebrated his 8ist birthday Jan. 20, 
having been born in 1809. Mr. Rowell is still active and 
energetic, the entire business of the large elevator being 
under his control. 


Robert Lindblom. the popular grain commission mer- 
chant of Chicago, intends going out of business about 
May 1 and making a protracted visit to his old home, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Thomas B. Carruthers, whois now in a grain ware- 
house in St. Louis, and John Allen, who retired from 
business several years ago, will again enter into partner- 
ship and conduct a grain commission business on the 
New York Produce Exchange. 


TO SETTLE THE CONTROVERSY. 


An ex-elevator man of the Northwest recently suggested 
that the entire controversy between grain growers and 
e’evators concerning weights, could be settled by requir- 
ing railroads to receipt for a given quantity of grain in a 
car as they do for all kinds of freight, and then compell- 
ing them to deliver that quantity to the consignee. It is 
claimed that the farmer can look after the weights of his 
grain at home, but has no protection after it passes into 
the hands of the railroad, which is paid for safely trans- 
porting and faithfully delivering all freight committed to 
its care. If a farmer ships 100 hogs to a certain point no 
railroad thinks of delivering but ninety, and at the same 
time satisfying the shipper; butif a carload of wheat 
shrinks any number of bushels the shipper is supposed to 
stand it without a word of protest. In view of the fact 
that elevators at terminal points. ‘‘clean up” an average 
of anywhere from 25,000 to 50,000 bushels once to twice 
ayear, some systems of weighing and handling grain 
should be devised which will prevent such wholesale 
stealing.—Tribune, Wadena, Minn. 
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CHICAGO QUOTATIONS IN LIVER- 
POOL. 


It has often been remarked by visitors from the United 
States to the grain exchanges of London and Liverpool 
that little attention seems tobe paid there to the course 
of the market in Chicago. The habitues of those ex- 
changes quote the prices cabled from New York, ignor- 
ing those of the further West, and probably for the rea- 
son that the city on our Atlantic seaboard sends only its 
own figures as the basis for discussion by the foreigners. 
It is pleasant to note a departure from the rule that ob- 
tained for so many years. The London Pinancial Times, 
in its issue of Jan. 1, has a two column editorial on ‘‘The 
Trade of the Year.” A large part of this is devoted to 
grain and provisions, and the range of prices in this city 
for both during the twelve months is closely noted, while 
there is no mention of New York quotations except of 
the fact that ours were (at times) above the ‘‘values” rul- 
ing there. The article contains references to heavy losses 
by a prominent operator in corn and the attempted con- 
trol of the pork market for last Octeber, indicating that 
the writer has rather closely watched from a great dis- 
tance the course of the markets in this city.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


CLIPPING OATS. 


Clipping oats removes the bearded ends, takes off all 
the superflueus hulls (which make bulk, but lessen the 
weight), polishes the grain ard raises the grade. As oats 
are sold by weight they grade according to the weight 
per measured bushel. It will thus be seen that by 
clipping them alow grade of oatscan be raised toa higher 
grade, not only greatly benefiting the grain, and making 
it more desirable and profitable as feed, but at the same 
time making it a source of much profit to the owner of a 
clipper. In fact, we have ascertained from various 
sources, that the business of clipping oats is one of the 
most profitable of any branch of the grain business at 
present, and likely to continue so for two or three years 
yet, to say the least, for owners of good stock all over 
the country are beginning to see and appreciate the bene- 
fits derived from feeding clipped oats, and as a conse- 
quence the demand for them must continue to increase. 
It has been plainly demonstrated that the bearded ends of 
oats are injurious to stock, and particularly so since 
nearly all the dust and smut in the grain accumulate in 
the chaffy open ends of the oats. The process of 
clipping removes these objectionable features, and the 
grain is perfectly polished at the same time. 

Oats which weigh 30 pounds before clipping can be 
clipped so as to weigh anywhere from 30 to 40 pounds 
per measured bushel, and lighter or heayier oats in the 
same way; but we know of only one machine in this 
country which can be gauged to do this. 

When cleaning oats with an ordinary separator or even 
with a fanning mill, there is more or less waste or shrink- 
age on account *of the hulls and dirt, which are either 
blown or screened out. This same shrinkage will of 
course occur in clipping, unless a plain sheet iron be used 
instead of a perforated screen; in such case all sand and 
seeds will be retained in the oats; the shrinkage on ac- 
count of the bearded ends being ground off in clipping 
it, however, a very small item indeed, varying from 4 to 
12 ounces per bushel, according to the closeness of the 
clipping. 

The stiff bearded ends of oats hold the grain apart, so 
that it packs loosely. Remove these ends and polish the 
grain, when the oats will lie or pack almost as closely as 
wheat, and as closely as polished barley, so that 100,000 
bushels of clipped oats can be stored in the same bins in 
which it would be difficult to store 70,000 or 75,000 bush- 
els not clipped.— United States Miller. 


CORN CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


For some time France has been a large importer of corn, 
but it seems very likely that a heavy duty will be placed 
on it in the near future, and our corn will be shut out of 
that country. Recently M. Camille Bondy of Montignac 
has been calling the attention of the French Agricultural 
Society to the diminution of the area under corn during 
the last ten years or so. In the south of France corn is 
an important culture, and it appears that whereas in 1877 
the area under this cereal was distributed over 54 depart- 
ments, and amounted to 666,127. hectares (the hectare is 
about equal to 24 acres), it is now reduced to 549,000 hec- 
tares. The price of corn is at present not above 14 francs, 
or about $2.75, the quintal ofe220.46 pounds, a price held 
as unremunerative. All this M. Bondy lays to the charge 
of foreign importations, and in his opinion the only pos- 
sible salvation for the French corn grower lies in an im- 
port duty of 5 francs per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds). 


THE BUSY BEAR. 


How doth the little busy Bear 
Improve each shining hour, 

And rake in money on each “‘scare”’ 
That makes the prices lower. 


How skillfully bad news he tells! 
How neat he hides good facts! 

And labors hard when “‘short’’ he sells 
To cover up his tracks. 


Tn all such works of wondrous skill, 
He has enough to do, 
And Satsa=* nds some mischief still 
That helps to pull him through. 
—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY STATEMENTS. 


The refusal of the Kansas City elevator com- 
panies to qualify as “regular” under the state law 
has caused stocks of grain at that point to be 
eliminated from the visible supply statements. 
Such a large decrease in the visible supply -natu- 
rally caused grain dealers and millers not in- 
formed of the change at Kansas City, to lose 
confidence in, and question the reliability of the 
visible supply statements. 

Complaints are frequently made that the visible 
supply statements do not cover sufficient ground 
to be of much value, and it is suggested that the 
grain in private warehouses at the principal points 
of accumulation be included in the visible supply 
statements. The change at Kansas City has 
brought out many such complaints and sugges- 
tions. 

The advisability of including stocks of grain in 
non-regular warehouses in the visible supply state- 
ments is a matter of much controversy. The 
strongest arguments, however, are against such 
a move. That it would open up a way for private 
elevator men to influence the market cannot be 
denied. They frequently have large speculative 
interests in the markets, and would report an in- 
crease or decrease, according to the way they de- 
sired the market to go. If the reports of the 
private elevator men were included in the visible 
supply statements dealers in grain would soon 
ignore the statements, for they would be worth- 
less. 

President Baker of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
opposes any change, for*the reason that the chief 
value of the visible supply statement lies in its 
comparative character. The value of the state- 
ments for making comparisons is not so great as 
it might be. Stocks at Kansas City, which were 
included: heretofore, are now excluded, and the 
public houses at Minneapolis are more numerous 
than they have been during the last few’ years. 
By supplementing the visible supply statements 
with a report of the stocks in private houses at 
points of large accumulations the value of their 
comparative character would be greatly increased, 
and they would come much nearer to giving the 
actual visible supply than at present. 

With such a report. one could compare the sup- 
ply in public elevators with that of former years, 
and if regular houses were declared non-regular, 
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and non-regular, regular, the decrease in the vis- 
ible supply would be balanced by a proportional 
increase in the supp!ementary statement, and vice 
versa. Such a report would be a great improve- 
ment over the present, and would be much more 
acceptable to Brain dealers. It woulda be a com- 
promise between the plans of. those who want all 
stocks included in the statement and those who 
only want that in the regular houses included, to 
which neither could consistently object. 


NEBRASKA FARMERS AND RAIL- 
ROADS. 


The farmers of Nebraska are still fighting the 
railroads and trying hard to obtain permission to 
build elevators along different lines. At Holdrege 
the farmers applied to the B. & M. R. R. fora 
site, but were refused. The company claims that 
two elevators are enough to handle the grain 
marketed there and do not relish the idea of giv- 
ing away their land for the erection of unneces- 
sary buildings. At Osceola, where there are 
two elevators, the farmers applied to the railroad 
company fora site, but were refused, so appealed 
to ths State Board of Transportation, and it 
seems very likely that the Board will decide in 
favor of the farmers. 

The case which has attracted the most atten- 
tion is the Elmwood Elevator case, in which the 
State Board of Transportation has ordered the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company to furnish 
grounds on its right of way at Elmwood, for the 
use of the Elmwood Farmers’ Alliance for eleva- 
tor purposes. A rehearing has been refused the 
railroad company, and the State Board has filed 
a petition in the Supreme Court asking for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the company to comply 
with its order. All the railroad companies of the 
state are interested in the outcome of this case 
and are said to be backing up the Missouri Pacific 
in the fight. The company’s attorney says he will 
take the case to the United States Supreme Court 
if necessary, to obtain justice. The fight is being 
watched with great interest by grain dealers do- 
ing business in Nebraska and neighboring states, 
for if the railroad companies are defeated the 
farmers will undoubtedly go into the ele®ator 
business at a number of points. 

The fight has brought forth so many charges 
against an imaginary “elevator ring” that the 
farmers will build elevators in many places where 
they have been entirely satisfied. This is to be 
regretted. The farmer is dissatisfied with the 
prices grain has been bringing, and being natu- 
rally a chronic kicker, he kicks at everything in 
sight, and the railroads, elevators and grain buy- 
ers come in for a good share of his venom. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN AS 
GRAIN DEALERS. 


The attention of dealers in grain has lately been 
called to the fact that the public warehousemen 
at Chicago have been dealing in grain stored in 
their own houses, which is claimed to be contrary 
to the laws of the state. If there is no such law 
one should be passed, or else the Chicago Board 
of Trade should make a rule providing that ware- 
houses in which grain is stored in bulk by the 
proprietors shall be declared irregular. 

Such a state of affairs is an outrageous discrim- 
ination against outside dealers. For when there 
is more than one bin containing the same grade 
of grain the proprietor of the elevator will, of 
course, always take the best when he wishes to 
make a shipment. Frequently the best of a grade 
is in one bin while in another bin is the ‘skin” 
grade, or that which is just able to pass inspec- 
tion. Ifthe warehouse proprietor is allowed to 
deal in grain stored in his own elevator he will 
store the best of each grade in a separate bin, 
buy receipts and cancel them by shipping out the 
best of the grade, on which he can realize more 
than if he sold by the Chicago grade. 

On the other hand, the outside dealer who 
ships his grain away from Chicago will not get as 
good a price for the same grade as the public 
warehouseman, for the very good reason that the 


grain is not as good as that shipped by the pub 
warehouseman. A Chicago shipper said recentl 
“T know that the best corn is selected by the e 
vator men and put in bins by itself, while th 
poorest is delivered to some unfortunate ship 

It is very natural for the elevator men to:sel | 
the best for themselves as long as they are 
mitted to do so.. Under the circumstances f 
men would do otherwise. If the shippers do 1 
wish to continue under this unjust and oner 
burden let them rise up and throw it off. It e 
easily be done. It is high time that the Chic 
Board of Trade took measures to protect the 
ers shipping grain from the public elevators. 

The public warehousemen should not be allow 
to deal in grain stored in their elevators, ei 
directly or indirectly. It matters not wheth 
they do wrong or not, for, so long as they ha 
the opportunity to do wrong, they will be 
pected of so doing, and much grain that wo 
otherwise go into their elevators will be sold 
track or never sent to thecity. They injure t 
own business as public warehousemen, as we 
the grain trade of the city. If they wish to in- 
crease the earnings of their elevators let them do 
away with some of the onerous abuses, stop de: 
ing in grain, docking receipts for future shrink- 
age, and offer special bin storage for the first few 
days.at a low rate. The present methods are way 
behind the times and can be greatly improved 
upon. ; 


PROPOSED ELEVATOR LAWS. 


The legislature of North Dakota is set on sat-_ 
isfying the greedy desires of the farmers, so is 
considering innumerable bills for the regula- 
tion of the elevators and railroads. Some of the 
bills introduced regarding elevators and grain 
dealers are very just, and should be passed, as’ 
they will in a measure prevent unscrupulous deal- 
ers from doing wrong. Such laws will prove ben- 
eficial to honest, square-dealiag grain merchants, — 
as well as to the farmers, for at present every ele-_ 
yator man and grain dealer is charged with doing 
just as the dishonest ones do. The people of Da- — 
kota grade the entire class according to the bad 
samples they find. On the other hand bills have 
been introduced which are unjust, and so unrea-— 
sonably severe upon the elevators, that one cannot 
help but think they were introduced with the ex- 
pectation of bleeding the elevator companies. __ 

The lower house has already passed a. bill fix-_ 
ing the rate of storage at one cent per bushel for 
the first thirty days, and one-quarter of a cent per 
bushel for each additional fifteen days. Som 
members fought this bill bitterly, claiming that 
would close the elevators, and the advocates o 
the bill claimed that the closing of elevat 
would be a good thing for the state. However, 
this law will not have any effect on the elevator 
men, for they own most all the wheat they handle. 

An act to regulate warehouses, inspecti 
weighing and handling of grain is the title 
another bill. We have not been informed of the 
provisions of this bill, but doubt if it would do 
either the farmers or grain trade any good. A 
Bismarck paper says it would establish a syst 
of grading and keep $25,000 in the state whi 
is now paid at other ‘places for inspection. On 
the contrary the farmers would pay $25,000 
addition to the amount paid for inspectio 
other points and they would pay for the inspe 
tion of grain at all points where the bill provide 
for inspection which the millers now buy 
sample. 

Buls have been introduced providing for t 
erection of warehouses and elevators on railre 
right of way and contiguous thereto; to regu 
the shipment of grain, and to compel the railro 
companies to handle grain like they do ot 
merchandise, to erect elevators to accommod 
the grain and to store it free for fifteen days. 

One member proposes to bring in a bill pro 
ing that every elevator shall be required to pay 
license of $5 per bushel on its capacity. On ele 
vators of 30,000 bushels’ capacity, this tax 
only amount to $150,000 a year, which the 
vator companies are fully able to pay. 
demagogue, who undoubtedly desires more 
anything else to haye the farmers re-elee 


may think he is working for their interest, but he 
is not. Every cent that is paid for taxes by the 
elevator man, for transporting grain and for in- 
specting it, does not come out of the pockets of 
those who pay it. It is paid mostly by the farm- 
er, the consumer pays the rest. The farmers 
of North Dakota and their avaricious friends 
shvuld do some thinking before passing laws. 


CHARGES ON GRAIN AT NEW 
YORK. 


The Canal and Harbor Protection Union of 
New York are making a strong fight against the 
onerous burdens laid upon our export grain. trade 
by the elevator men at Buffalo and New York 
City, and the heavy wharfage and lighterage 


____ charges at New York. These heavy and unjust 
-__ charges levied upon the grain trade and the mix- 
____ ing and doctoring of grain in the New York ele- 
id _ yators, is driving much business away from that 


_ harbor and away from the Erie Canal. 

The Canal Union is doing good work in the in- 
terest of the grain trade, and is trying to get sev- 
eral bills through the state legislature. One pro- 

vides for the deepening and improving of the 
canal so that boats can carry more grain than at 
present. Another provides for the erection of 
_ elevators by the state, at which grain would be 
_ handled for a less rate than charged at present 
by the private elevators. 

An effort will also be made to have the wharf- 
age charges reduced, and new elevators built at 
points that will not require the services of the 

lighter man. These taxes which are unjustly 
ia levied upon the export grain trade can and must 
: be greatly reduced if New York desires to hold 
her position in the grain trade. 


: THE BUTTERWORTH BILL. 


Of course the present Congress had to have 
one or more bills introduced to suppress future 
trading, and Mr. Butterworth is the author of the 
one that has so far attracted the most attention. 
: His lengthy bill provides for a license fee for 
___ every one who buys or sells for future delivery, of 
- athousand dollars per year, with an additional 
tax of 5 cents per pound for each pound of pork, 
cotton, lard, etc., and 20 cents per bushel for 
_ wheat, corn, oats and other grains. The tax and 
licensing are turned over to the Internal Revenue 
_ Department, for disposal with the other internal 
| _ taxes collected. 
-______ OF course the bill is prohibitory, as it is meant 
to be, in making such conditions under. which 
future trading may be permitted. It allows one 
to sell for future delivery what he actually has 
- at the time of sale. This would constitute 
the farmer the sole trader for future - delivery, 
_ which is what many declare to be the one thing 
needed. The inherent trouble with Mr. Butter- 
_worth’s scheme is that it fails to appreciate the 
~ complexity of modern commercial life, and over- 
looks the important fact that in restricting buying 
and selling, the farmers’ market is rendered un- 
stable. Those who buy actual stuff from farmers, 
_ expecting to hold it for some time, s*ll futures 
against it, as insurance in the matter of price. It 
is the present freedom to buy and-sell that makes 
_ a market and renders it possible for the farmer to 
sell his grain at any time. Gambling ia grain, 
there certainly is, and it is often disastrous; but 
the evil has never been half so great as would be 
the prohibition of all future trading. There 
would be but one price-making market for the 
_ farmer, and that would be his local market. We 
lo not believe that any one seriously wants to go 
1k to the methods of fifty years ago. Specu- 
tion, with all its attendant ills, is better than a 
te of affairs where prices might vary twenty- 
or fifty per cent. in adjoining counties. 
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Tur Henry W. Brooks Company are success- 
to the Brooks-Livingston Company in the grain 

ommission business, Jacksonville, Fla. Their 
d, which appears in this issue in its appropriate 
epartment, will inform the reader of the scope 

their business. Those shipping to Southern 
‘kets should consult it. 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
LAW. 4: 


The Inter-State Commerce Law is receiving 
considerable attention from all quarters, and es- 
pecially from those interested in the grain trade 
of the country. The boards of trade of Detroit, 
Indianapolis and other places have petitioned 
Congress to repeal the law, and a number of bills 
have been introduced into Congress to repeal, 
amend and change the law. The Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, in its memorial to Congress, says: 
“We have seen the grain trade of Indianapolis, 
once of large proportions and opulent with prom- 
ise for the future, dried up to a thin stream under 
the malign influence of the law.” 

There is a great diversity of opinion as to the 
law and its workings, but grain dealers as a rule 
seem to be in favor of the law. We publish in 
this issue the opinions of grain shippers in differ- 
ent parts of the country in regard to the law, and 
most of them favor it. 

One complaint we have to make is that the rail- 
road companies have only lived up to the letter of 
the law in their dealings with small country 
shippers, who could not afford to fight them. 
Many large shippers have been given reduced 
rates, the same as before the law went into effect. 
We doubt if a single railroad company can be 
found that has not disobeyed the law in many in- 
stances. Some have paid no attention to the law 
and have notified the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission that they could not afford to heed its 
mandates. 

The law might have accomplished what was in- 
tended if it had been enforced, but its enforce- 
ment has been a farce. If it had been enforced 
and discrimination against or in favor of persons 
and localities prevented, the people could have 
determined by this time whether or not such a 
law is beneficial to the country. It should, by 
all means, be enforced all over the country or 
else be repealed. 


REB i1TES AND OVERCHARGES. 


The shippers of Iowa have determined to make 
a desperate fight against the unjust discrimina- 
tions of the railroads. Recently the grain 
shippers doing business in Northwestern Iowa 
along the line of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad brought a number of suits against that 
company in the United States Circuit Court at 
Des Moines, charging the company with violating 
the Inter-State Commerce Law. They claim that 
the company discriminated against them by un- 
reasonable rates, and charged them more than it 
did other shippers who were farther away, and 
they asked in the first suits filed for the return of 
an excess to the amount of $37,800. There will 
be forty suits filed by these shippers, and they 
will ask for the return of $50,000. 

The country shipper as a rule has been over- 
charged and discriminated against by the rail- 
roads just as much since the Inter-State Law was 
passed as before. Wherever and whenever the 
roads have desired to make a cut below the 
schedule rate, they have done so. These are the 
first suits that have been brought at Des Moines 
for the violation of this law, and if the shippers 
win, as they certainly will, the railroads may have 
a little more respect for the law and keep more 
within its bounds hereafter than they have done 
in the past. 

Another case of shippers against a railroad 
company has recently been decided by the Iowa 
Supreme Court against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Company. The suits were brought by 
shippers of Jasper county to recover $48,722. 
These shippers showed that from 1880 to 1884 the 
railroad company had discriminated against them 
by giving a rebate of $17 per car to favored 
shippers at the same points. The demand was 
not based upon statute law, state or national, but 
upon common law, the shippers claiming that the 
rate which the favored shippers paid was a rea- 
sonable rate, that the rate they were charged was 
extortionate, and under the common law was 
illegal and should be paid back. 

The principal defense of the railroad company 
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was based upon the statute of limitations, but 


both the lower court and the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the statutes do not prevent the actions 
being brought now, and Judge Given .of the Su- 
preme Court cites former decisions of the court 
to the effect that in actions for relief on the 
grounds of fraud or mistake, the cause of action 
shall not be deemed to-have accrued until the 
fraud or mistake has been discovered by the party 
aggrieved. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most important 
decisions bearing on railroad and shipping inter- 
ests that has been rendered in a long time, and if 
it does not put an end to the giving of rebates, it 
will surely cause the railroad companies to be very 
careful in giving rebates. - The shippers of Iowa 
are awakening to the fact that they can get 
redress for unjust discriminations and overcharges 
in the courts, and they are very wisely taking that 
course. If they had done so long ago many of 
them that have been forced to the wall would still 
be doing business at the old stand, 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR MEN. 


Tue elevator men of the Northwest have not 
been charged with grave robbing as yet, but the 
farmers» and the bigoted country editors of the 
Northwest have charged them with most every- 
thing else. The Banner of Marshall county, 
Minn., charges that ‘“‘a farmer hauls his wheat to 
an elevator, where the agent grades it, then ships 
to a terminal point, where it is perhaps graded the 
same and so reported to the general office of a 
great line of elevators. That general office sends 
word to the local agent that the grade fell off at 
the state inspector’s office. The local agent must 
be controlled by it, and when the same wheat 
comes again, he grades it lower, and the elevator 
company makes a ‘haul.’” To say that this is 
the practice, is going entirely too far, and we 
doubt that such a thing has ever occurred. The 
grain buyers of the Northwest are just as honor- 
able as any other class of men, and in the matter 
of seed wheat they have shown themselves to be 
far more honorable than the farmers, and willing 
to make more sacrifices for the agricultural inter- 
ests of that section. However, the Banner makes 
a very practical suggestion to overcome this dis- 
honest practice. It wants the state to put a man 
at every railroad station, to whom the state grain 
inspector could report the grade, and any one 
could find out how the grain from that station was 
being graded. If the poor and much imposed 
upon farmer of the Northwest keeps on at the 
present rate he will soon be asking the state to 
buy .his land, machinery and seed for him, and 
then do the work for him, too. If the farmers of 
Minnesota wish to know how wheat is grading 
from their station, they can find out by writing 
to the grain inspector at the point to which it is 
shipped. 


Some of the traders of the Chicago Board of 
Trade claim that the present system of trading 
in grain for delivery several months hence, is a 
strong bear influence, and they are seeking to 
secure a return to the old-fashioned methods of 
buying and selling for future delivery. These 
traders claim that it would be much better to 
have the bulk, if not all of the trading in futures, 
done for a mouth ahead instead of three, four or 
five months. At present the sellers, having so 
much time to fill their contracts, are more con- 
fident that they will be able to cover without loss 
than they would be if obliged to buy in soon 
after the sale, so they are more willing to take 
risks and considerable more trading is done. If 
the Board of Trade prohibits trading in all 
futures save for a month hence, there will be a 
wonderful falling off in future trading, and the 
commission men will suffer accordingly. It would 
also be detrimental to the country shipper, as it 
would prevent him from hedging against grain he 
desired to hold longer than the following month. 
It is not probable that such a rule will be made, 
for most of the members seem to be opposed to 
it, and even if it is passed it would be extremely 
difficult to enforce. 


J. N. Burs, chief inspector of Missouri, 
honored us with a call the past month and a sub- 
scription to the AmreRIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TRADE. 


Mercuant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., send us a 
handsome and unique calendar, resembling and 
recalling the famous sheet metals which they 
handle. 


Mr. A. Harrineton, JR., secretary of the old 
reliable Frost Manufacturing Company, Gales- 
burg, Il., called at our office the past month. He 
reported trade good and prospects excellent. 


A RENEWAL of the London dock hand strike is 
threatened. A monster meeting of dock laborers 
was held Feb. 9, and the men seemed to be eager 
to strike, but were restrained by their leaders, 


Tut Milwaukee elevator companies have an- 
nounced that they will advance storage rates on 
grain July 1, to the same figures that will be put 
in force by the elevator companies at Chicago 
and St. Louis on that date. 


Tur Nebraska State Board of Transportation 
has instructed its secretaries to formulate a new 
schedule of freight rates on the basis of the lowa 
rates. Nebraska wants her produce taken to 
market as cheaply as possible. 


Conover, Grr & Co., grain commission mer- 
chants of Minneapolis, write us that they take 
pleasure in renewing their advertisement and feel 
that they have realized in the past year’s adver- 
tisement far beyond their expectations. 


* 


Tur death of Mr. E. H. Pease of the E. H. 
Pease Manufacturing Company of Racipe, Wis., 
which is announced elsewhere, will cause no in- 
terruption in the business, as the management 
has fallen into competent hands. 


Tuer Business Men’s Association of Evansville, 
Ind., is very anxious to have some one with means 
build and operate an elevator there. Some stock 
would be taken by citizens. The shipping facili- 
ties are first class, and such an institution would 
undoubtedly pay well, as there is no public ele- 
vator at that place and considerable grain is 
marketed there. 


Tuer directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are trying to devise some plan to dispose of the 
mixed white and contract grade wheat in the 
Chicago elevators, which is menacing the trade. 
The wheat, of which there is about 200,000 
bushels in store, is regular for delivery on con- 
tracts, but its market price is less than other con- 
tract wheat, so nobody will take it. 


Corn is fuel, so a Kansas Justice has decided 
recently. A thousand bushels of corn belonging 
to a farmer had been attached, but he claimed in 
court that he was using the corn for fuel, and 
that 1,000 bushels was not more than enough to 
last a year. The justice ruled that under the law 
exempting a year’s fuel the attachment could not 
hold, and the farmer will continue to burn corn. 


Tur commercial exchanges of cities on our 
Atlantic seaboard should take some action toward 
securing uniform grading of grain, and especially 
of grain for export. If these cities wish to con- 
tinue in the business of handling grain, let them 
make a number of reforms, and at least try to 
keep abreast of the times. At one or two of 
these ports the interest of the Western shipper is 
only of minor importance, and in fact is seldom 
taken into consideration, The grain handlers 
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there who permit this stealing, dockage for future 
shrinkage, unreliable grading, and exorbitant 
charges for handling, wharfage and storage, will 
be without anything to do, unless they secure a 
change. 


A MovE is on foot among the grain receivers 
and commission men of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange to abolish the future call on ’Change, 
as it takes their attention at an hour when their 
time might be more profitably employed. 


Tur Chicago Freight Bureau held a meeting 
recently and elected officers for the ensuing year. 
The bureau decided to try to bring the lake 
freight lines under the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, and to keep the trunk lines closer to the 
lines of exact justice to shippers. 


T. D. Bascock, secretary of the Grain Shippers’ 
Association of Northwestern lowa, has applied 
to the railroad commissioners to make a lower 
rate on grain to Chicago and the seaboard. He 
says the railroads have manipulated a through 
billing device by which they have taken advan- 
tage of the open waters of the lakes without con- 
sidering the rates heretofore used, and he thinks 
the commission should investigate the matter. 


Tue Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, 
Ill., have recently received a very flattering letter 
from Sorlien Bros. of Sorlien Mills, Minn., in 
whose mill the company placed a “Charter” of 36- 
horse power. They say they have been running 
the engine night and day for two months, and are 
well pleased with it. They can run the engine 
without extra help in the mill, as it does not re- 
quire much attention, and the longer they run it 
the better they like it. 


A pitt has been introduced in the New York 
State Legislature fixing a maximum rate of 
freight for grain on the Hrie Canal. If the max- 
imum rate is not fixed too low for the boatmen to 
make a fair profit it will prove of benefit to the 
grain trade, for it will prevent overcharging by 
boatmen when there is a scarcity of boats at Buf- 
falo, or the railroads are unable to take grain. 
Should the rate be fixed too low it will drive the 
boatmen out of the grain carrying business. 


Tue grain dealers and millers of Manitoba suf- 
fered a severe loss recently by a break of five 
cents in the price of wheat, which was caused by 
the report that the government would not in- 
crease the duty on flour, and the prospects were 
good for a further decline. It seems that the 
government has not backbone enough to take a 
decided stand, and makes false promises, much 
to the detriment of Canadian merchants. The 
present tariff favors the importation of flour to 
the exclusion of wheat. 


REPRESENTATIVES of Buffalo grain interests 
met recently and decided to make a formal de- 
mand of the Railway Car Service Association for 
a limit of three days from the day succeeding the 
arrival of the car before demurrage is charged. 
They claim that other cities are given more time to 
unload, and that Buffalo is unjustly discriminated 
against. The railroad companies should arrange 
with the elevator men to store the grain so that they 
could give shippers free storage for the first five 
days, and have the use of their cars also. 


QO. A. Smirn of Miller, S. Dak., in a communi- 
cation given in this issue, suggests a change in 
the method of handling grain at terminal points 
which would surely be a great improvement over 
the present method. He suggests that elevators 
be fitted with a number of special bins to hold one 
carload each, and that the grain be received, 
stored and insured for five days at a small charge, 
when if not removed it will be placed in the bin 
containing that grade. This is truly a most ex- 
cellent suggestion, and country shippers and city 
receivers should work hard to have such a change 
made. It would greatly expedite business, and 


relieve the country shipper of the necessity of — 


selling immediately or paying a heavy demurrage. 
We would make one suggestion in addition to — 
Mr, Smith’s, andthat is that the railroad compa- 
nies furnish the storage he suggests, gratis. 


Irr1GATION by means of storage dams, lakes, — 
canals, streams and artesian wells is receiving — 
considerable attention, and in the near future 
grain dealers may expect to handle much grai 
that will be produced on lands that are now — 
barren. There are many large arid tracts in the — 
West and Northwest that can easily be made — 
fertile. : a 

AmoncG the communications this month is a 
letter from a grain firm doing business in Central — 
Illinois in regard to the condition of corn, and | 
they express a desire to hear the views of buyers — 
on this subject. The columns‘of the AMERICAN — 
ELrvator AND Grain TRADE are always open for — 
the free discussion of anything of interest to the — 
trade, and we shall be pleased to hear from any _ 
one on this subject or any other. a 


A siti has been introduced in Congress by — 
John M. Farquhar of Buffalo, which has produced — 
consternation among the owners of small vessels — 
doing business on. the lakes. The object of the — 
bill is “to increase the safety of loaded vessels,” — 
and it provides for the establishment of an 
arbitrary load line for all vessels in the lake trade. — 
Nearly every one directly interested in the lake — 
carrying trade is opposed to it, and several boat — 
owners’ associations have sent remonstrances to — 
Congress. It is considered a direct blow to the — 
interests of small vessels and in favor of large — 
vessels, syndicates and monopolies. There is no 
need of such a law, and it should not be passed. 


Tre exhibit of Amer’can Indian corn that was _ 
to have been given at the Paris Exposition under — 
the management of Charles J. Murphy, will take 
place at the Edinburgh Exhibition, which opens 
in May next. Several members of the executive 
committee and the director-general of the exhibi- 
tion are in favor of showing the people the — 
merits of Indian corn as human food and are do- — 
ing all in their power to advance the interests of 
the exhibit. The project should: have more en- — 
couragement from this country than the proposed — 
exhibit at Paris did. If we want the people of — 
Europe to eat our corn we must show them the — 
many ways in which it may be prepared. 


“Oxp Huron,” alias Mr. B. Peters Hutchinson, — 
has again got his name in the papers by having — 
$2,950 stolen from him by a couple of settling — 
clerks. At first it was rumored that Hutchinso 
loss was about $100,000, but investigation prove 
this to be false. A small trader on the Boa 
continually presented at the clearing house of t 
Board, through his clerk, heavy claims against — 
Mr. Hutchinson, and these were allowed by Mr. — 
Hutchinson’s settling clerk. The conspiracy was — 
discovered by the manager of the clearing house 
If “Old Hutch” does not want to get robbec 
every five or six months he should retire from the 
Board of Trade and give his money to the poor, — 


A crrcuLAR issued recently by the Michigar 
State Millers’ Association informs us that “ 
question of state grain inspection is being 
tated in almost every grain-producing state, two 
Dakotas will soon be in line, and it is only 2 
question of time when Michigan will have to giy 
the matter serious attention.” <A bill provi 
for state inspection of grain was before the | 
legislature, but it did not have sufficient suppo 
A few grain buyers and millers tried to have i 
passed but failed. State inspection, if kept ¢ 
of politics, is far preferable to that controlled 
commercial exchange, or any corporation or 
pany. We doubt not that most of the 
dealers of Michigan heartily desire to hav 
inspection of grain at the grain centers of that 
state controlled by the state, for many comp 
have been made against Detroit inspection. 
grain dealers should organize associations — 
agitate the question, and when the next legis 


ture meets explain to that body why state inspec- 
tion is preferable to the present inspection and 
why it is needed in that state. Then there will 
be some prospect of obtaining what is desired. 


A. NovEL case has recently come to light in 
Minnesota. A grain firm doing business in the 
western part of the state charges two railway 
companies, that ran near the line upon which they 
were doing business, with cutting rates and thus 
taking much business away from them by en- 
abling the grain dealers shipping over their lines 
to pay a much higher rate than complainants 
could. If the plaintiffs succeed in proving their 
charges they will undoubtedly get damages from 

___ the railroad companies, which they surely deserve. 
-| ‘The time when railroad companies could destroy 
_ the business of a firm in Minnesota is past. 


ey: 


is 


Ar a meeting of the Farmers’ Institute, held in 

_ Toronto recently, a motion favoring the free im- 
_ portation of American corn was carried by a larg 
majority. This was not owing to the absence of 
___ protectionists, but because many of the members 
present contended that corn could not be raised 
_ at a profit, and it is cheaper to import American 
__ ¢orn. Canada imported nearly ten million bush- 
____els of corn last year, which was about twice as 
much as for the preceding year, but if the tariff 
_ was taken off they would undoubtedly consume 
| _ more of our corn and at a less price. We can 


_ Spare, and our farmers and shippers would be 


ate 


glad to furnish,two or three hundred million bush- 


els per year. 


Tne recent reduction in rates from Kansas 
points to Texas of 18 cents on grain is causing 
_ Texas elevator and grain men to lose considerable 
| _ on the grain they had in store. Since the reduc- 
_ tion in rates took place immense quantities of 
| _ corn and oats have been shipped into Texas, and 
' it is said that the market price of these cereals has 
| _ declined about 10 cents per hundredweight. The 
Texas elevator and grain men are not overcome 
with joy at this state of affairs, but on the con 
_ trary are protesting very vigorously, and it is 

right they should. The railroad company should 
| have announced the reduction far enough in ad- 
_ vance to give the grain men an opportunity to 
| sell out without loss. 


‘ae 


_ Irreports are true, the prospects are that an 
immense quantity of wool will be raised in North 
akota, in fact, it will be cast in all directions. 
\ French syndicate, it is said, has been organized 
to deal in North Dakota wheat and flour, and has 
ently sent a representative to Bismarck. 
English capitalists own a number of elevators in 
the Northwest, Hnglish millers have had a repre- 
sentative at Duluth buying No. 1 hard, and the 

forth Dakota Millers’ Association is grinding up 
heat for foreign markets. A few American 
in firms are also in that state for the purpose 
buying wheat. North Dakota has not pro- 
uced a very large crop of wheat lately and will 
bably not produce over 30,000,000 bushels for 
e time to come, so the competition to obtain 
hat is produced will be great. 


Tux Illinois Supreme Court has reversed the 
cision of the lower court convicting James W. 
es of defrauding the Merchants’ Loan and 


r issuing fraudulent warehouse receipts, because 
e defrauded corporatioh was not properly 
in the indictment. This is the second time 
ecision of the lower court in this case has 
n reversed by the Supreme Court. The first 
the case was tried the jury disagreed. At 
next trial Sykes was sentenced to the peni- 
iary, but the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
on onthe grounds that important evidence 
10t been admitted. The case was tried again 
nd Sykes was again sentenced to the peniten- 
and now this decision has been reversed. 
name of the bank was changed to “The 
ts’ Savings, Loan and Trust Company,” 
uent to the fraudulent transaction, and the 
savings” was omitted in the indictment. 
on that technicality that the decision was 


reversed. 
for a new indictment correct in every particular 
was drawn several months ago, and once again 
the case is on the calendar. 


ist Company of Chicago out of about $100,000 
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However, Mr. Sykes will not go free, 


Cincinnati is to have a freight bureau. At a 
recent meeting of a joint committee of the 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
the Reseivers’ and Shippers’ Association, it was 
agreed to make a report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce recommending the establishment of a 
freight bureau. The object is to aid transporta- 
tion companies as well as shippers, and to encour- 
age traders to prevent discrimination against 
Cincinnati, It is to be governed by an executive 
committee of eighteen, and is to have atits head a 
competent railroad man, familiar with rates, 
classification and business requirements, The 
matter will come up for action by the Chamber of 
Commerce Feb. 24, when it will undoubtedly be 
favorably passed upon. 


Iv was reported recently that the sale of the 
properties of the Lake Superior Elevator Com- 
pany and the Union Elevator Company at Du- 
luth had been consummated. The English syndi- 
cate secured an option on the properties some 
time ago, and as the sale has not been denied it 
seems likely that it has been or is about to be 
made. The properties include eleven elevators 
with a total capacity of 12,700,000 bushels. The 
price paid is said to have been about $2,000,000. 
If ever the time comes when the English stock- 
holders shall send an Englishman to this country 
to take the active management of the properties 
they have been buying, there will be a startling 
collapse, and the properties will drift back into 
American hands at a price much below that paid 
by the English investors. 


Tue Liverpool Corn Trade Association has 
taken very sensible action upon a matter of great 
importance to American grain exporters and 
others dealing in that market. It has adopted 
the following rule, which went into effect Jan. 1: 
“Should the seller be prevented from delivering 
during the period stipulated in the contract, or 
the buyer from taking delivery as provided by 
the rules, by reason of riots, strikes or combina- 
tions of workmen, or lock-outs at the place 
named for delivery, the time allowed for delivery 
shall be extended until the operation of the 
causes preventing delivery has ceased, but the 
seller shall not be entitled to claim the benefit of 
this clause unless he shall have declared, before 
the expiration of the period stipulated, the 
special parcel which he intends to deliver.” Here- 
after the time allowed for the delivery of grain 
in that market will be extended during the opera- 
tion of a strike or other labor disturbance. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


It is reported that a syndicate has obtained control of 
every starch factory of any importance in the United 
States. 


The prospects for the coming wheat crop in Southern 
Indiana are not very encouraging. The season has not 
been favorable and the Hessian flies have appeared. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad require prepayment of 
all charges on shipments of new corn for consignees at 
Pittsburg, Pittsburg South Side and Junction Transfer, 
Pa. 

The railroads have agreed to reduce the rates on corn 
in Kansas; the reduction to apply to the whole state. 
They are substantially they same as those agreed upon in 
Nebraska, 


It is reported that the imports of rye at Hamburg that 
were shipped from the United States are of mediocre 
quality and of too lcw a grade to fill contracts for future 
delivery, and therefore it will go directly into consump- 
tion. 

Such intense dullness reigns upon the New York Stock 
Exchange and Chicago Board of Trade that it is said 
many brokers connected with these institutions are in 
danger of starving to death. So depraved is human 
nature that thousands of their former victims are per- 
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fectly willing they should see how it goes themselves for 
a while.—Indianapolis Journal. 


It is estimated that the acreage of winter wheat this 
year has increased 20 per cent over last year. Repor‘s 
from all sections of the state show that Kansas has never 
had more gratifying prospects. ; 

Dealers in buckwheat call the season a lost one. Their 
trade for several years has been more or less cut into by 
breakfast cereal preparations, but they had at least some 
cold weather to help them along. 

Itis too bad that “‘Old Hutch” of Chicago has been 
robbed of a few thousands by a dishonest clerk. But 
what could be expected from a clerk who has been keep- 
ing that sort of company ?—P/iladelphia Press. 


The report of the Secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture for 1889, places the valuation of the winter 
wheat crop of last year at $19,842,573.77; the corn crop 
at $51,649,876.10; and the oat crop at $7,674,512.73. 

Reports from Kentucky show that the wheat is much 
farther advanced than was ever known by the oldest in- 
habitant at this season of the year, and is in no condition 
to withstand any extremes of weather during February 
or March. 

From the report of the Department of Agriculture it 
appears that the area seeded to winter wheat in Illinois 
last fall, to be harvested in 1890, was 2,062,388 acres, 
which is nearly 10 per cent. more than was seeced the 
year before. 

During January Chicago shipped 601,394 bushels of 
wheat, 10,059,286 of corn, 5,105,511 of oats, 210,595 of 
rye, and 1,177,884 of barley, against 489,218 of wheat, 4,- 
384,571 of corn, 2,383,125 of oats, 110,658 of rye, and 920,- 


-916 of barley for January, 18&9. 


In the annual report of the Board of Trade of Winn? 
peg, Man., Samuel Sprink estimates that in average years 
Manitoba shou'd raise from 15,(00,( 00 to 20,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. Of the wheat crop of 1888, 5,000,000 bush- 
els were shipped out, against 10,500,000 the year before. 

A. K. Shepherd of Duluth, Minn., who secured an op- 
tion an the Angus Smith elevators at Milwaukee, Wis., 
says that deal has not fallen through, as has been re- 
ported, and that the property will probably be taken by 
the English syndicate. The price that option was given 
for was 685,000. 

Minneapolis, it is said, now has capacity for storing 16,- 
282,000 bushels of grain. ‘The licensed houses have 
storage capacity for 8,595,(00 bushels, private houses 
6,655,000 bushels, and the mills have a storage capacity of 
1,032,000 bushels. 

J. F. Canfield exhibited an ear of corn on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, grown near Mount Pulaski, Logan 
county, Ill., in which each kernel is inclosed ina separate 
husk. It was said that the seed g¢ ain was obtained from 
the casing of an Egyptian mummy of uncertain age but 
decided antiquity. 

Edwin Partridge, a speculator on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, received a letter Feb. 1, in which the writer 
threatened to kill him within a few days unless he ad- 
vanced the price of wheat 5 cents a bushel. Mr. Partridge, 
who continues to operate on the Board, did not allow the 
threat to alter his transactions. 

Chicago received during January 872,202 bushels of 
wheat, 9,776,874 of corn, 4,462,239 of oats, 348,651 of rye, 
and 1,554,181 of barley, against 544,765 bushels of wheat, 
4,027,833 of corn, 2 743,716 of oats, 141,017 of rye, and 
1 456,754 of bar’ey for January, 1889, showing a remark- 
able increase in the receipts of all cereals. 


The situation regarding corn freights is said to be worse 
in Kansas thanin Nebraska. In the first named state 
there is all the corn at railroad stations that the roads can 
haul for the next three months. After the Nebraska rates 
are settled, the Trans-Missouri Association will give Kan- 
sas rates their attention.—Daily Bulletin, 


The number of cars of flaxseed received in Chicago the 
last year was 7,931. For the previous years receipts were 
as follows: 1888, 7,503 cars; 1887, 10,285 cars; 1886, 11,- 
836 cars; 1885, 11,936 cars; 1884, 5,731 cars; 1883, 6,246 
cars; 1882, 10,243 cars.. Chicago linseed oil mills in- 
spected 350,000 bushels of flaxseed last year. 


The American markets appear to be in the hands of 
speculators, who are knocking down prices without any 
very apparent reasons—their warehouse stocks being 
lighter than for some years, and their weekly outward 
movement being more than sufficient to take all the wheat 
as it comes to market.—Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
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SOME “BEAR” INFLUENCES. 


A Chicago commission merchant recently said, I have 
lately been reading several articles in different papers 
about the ‘price of wheat.” In most of them it is stated 
that speculators have advanced prices so high as to pre- 
vent export—which fact is deplored—and in one at 
least 1eference’is made to a correspondent of the New 
York Zribune, who remarks that ‘‘this country has not 
yet recovered from the severe punishment inflicted be. 
cwse imprudent prices were asked by speculators a year 
ago,” and this article further aflirms that ‘‘we have a great 
stock to be marketed.” It was the New York Z'ribiune 
that sent throughout the world, about harvest time, a 
statement that the United States had ‘‘an exportable sur- 
plus of 225,000,000 bushels of wheat,” which did more 
than anything else to check the early export demand, the 
absence of which the writer of this particular article de- 
plores. I would like to know whence is obtained the data 
for the statement that ‘‘we have a great stock to be mar- 
keted.” I think all in the grain trade will agree that 
wheat has never been so freely marketed; it cannot be 
that we have ‘“‘a great stock” left. Since harvest the re- 
ceipts of winter wheat have been immense, far exceeding 
in Chicago any former experience. During October and 
November the receipts of spring wheat in the Northwest 
so far exceeded requirements that the markets were over 
whelmed, the movement attracting attention throughout- 
Surope, their circulars remarking that “dealers and mill- 
ers being short of stock would doubtless operate but for 
depression caused by the immense movement in the North- 
western provinces of America.” Iam a receiving com- 
mission merchant, receiving from the West carloads of 
grain to sell. It frequently happ ns that owners sell grain 
to arrive rather than chavce the market price on arrival. 
But fr every bushel sold by actual shippers hundreds 
are sold ‘‘short” by speculators, and it is these immense 
sales for May delivery that at present supply the demand 
of those who are buying for actual use in May. It is a 
fact that almost all of th2 so-called grain speculators in 
Chicago are short sellers, and, so far from trying to ad- 
vance prices, are constantly en deavoring to depress them, 
Do you not think the threatened ruin of the agricultural 
iaterests of the country a serious thing? Dakota has seld 
its wheat crop for 65 cents per bushel on an average, 
other parts of the West are selling their corn at 124 to 16 
cents per bushel, and oats at the same figure, -These 
prices do not pay for the raising of the grains, and the 
raisers thereof are surely going into bankruptcy, for these 
conditions can no more healthfully obtain in the ‘‘busi- 
ness” of raising grain than in any other busine:s. Every 
one engaged in the actual handling of grain is asking the 
cause of the extremely low prices, and many are begin 
ning to rec gnize the fact that the practice of short selling 
has much to do with it, and especially the more recent 
custom of selling immense lines of grain for delivery five 
or six months from the date of the sale. Thus: In May 
such sales are made for Decem ber, and in D.cember such 
sales are made for the ensuing May. All last summer 
shippers were paying a higher price for ‘‘spot”’ corn than 
the price speculators were willing to accept for future de- 
livery. 

A few years since Chicago was called technically ‘‘a 
producers’ market,” being a good point to which to ship 
grain for sale. Now it is recognized as the great bear 
market ef the world, with a large majority of the dealers 
and a preponderance of the c pital of the Board of Trade 
ou the bear side, and it is a conservative statement that 
there are now 15,009,000 bushels of wheat sold for May 
by the dealers here. Is it not strange that a city adjacent 
to the producing districts and the natural entrepot for 
the grain produced should be decrying the value of what 
we in the West Lave to sell, and is it not anomalous that 
most of the articles in the press are bear articles; and, 
lastly, is there any other country with a’ surplus to sell 
that is constantly trying to depress the value of that sur- 
plus? 


RYE AND ITS PRODUCTION. 


A writer in the Rural Home says, rye like wheat has 
been known and cultivated for a bread plant from the re- 
mo est ages, History gives no account of its first discov 
ery, nor has it ever been found growing wild in any part 
of the world, That it will grow wild for several years, I 
have had an ocular demonstration. 

Rye was cultivated in ancient Egypt, and has been cul- 
tivated to a greater or 1 sser extent ever since. It was 
brought into Kurope along with the knowledge of better 
agriculture, and the arts and sciences from Hzypt. It has 
a place in agriculture of great value, which wheat and all 
other cereals are unable to fill. Itis much hardier than 
wheat, will endure severer freezing, is therefore less liable 
to winter kill, and will ripen farther north than »wheat, 
barley, millet or oa's, It is raised in Norway up to 
latitude 67 degrees, and in Siberia up to about 62 degrees. 

In America it is raised far north of the limits of the 
United States. It belongs as a whole, to regions of cooler 
temperatures and more rain than those which produce the 
most of our other cereals, 

Rye, the same as wheat, exists in two varieties, the 
winter and the spring, and some farmers think there are 
two kinds of winter rye, the white and the black. Rye is 
the principal bread for the inhabitants of Northern Eu- 
rope. For a long time after the first settlement of this 
country it furnished one of the ingredients for the bread 
of a great many families, corn furnishing the other. 
“Rye and Indian” was the common term for the bread in 
most households. 

Wheat never flourished well in portions of New Eng- 
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land nor in the elevated portions of the Middle states, 
while rye over this whole region flourished reasonably 
well. Rye was largely grown in the rougher parts of 
Pennsylvania, and west of the Alleghenies was chiefly 
distilled into whisky. Rye straw is in great demand for 
packing purposes, and paper making in the eastern part 
of the United States, and brings so geod a price when 
bright and long that the crop of straw from a field will 
sometimes bring the farmer more money than the grain 
itself, At the present time, with present prices, when 
both the straw and grain of rye are sold, an average crop 
of rye will bring more than an average crop of wheat. 

Hight bushels per acre is the average yield of rye in the 
United States, fifteen to twenty bushels is considered a 
fair crop, but thirty bushels is frequently raised. 

The number of acres deyoted to ryein the United States 
according to the census of 1€80, was 1,767,619, and the 
number of bushels rai ed not quite twenty-five millions, 
Pennsylvania was the leading state in amount of produc- 
tion, closely followed by Illinois. 

The production has not relatively kept pace with the 
increase of population, or with the increase in the pro- 
duction of other cereals, in fact the production of the 
year 1879 was only about one million bushels more than 
in 1839, forty years previous. In 1887, 2,053,447 acres 
were given up to the cultivation of rye, but only 20,691,- 
000 bushels were produced, 


~ 


DEPRESSION OF WHEAT CULTURE. 


The London Field attributes the low pr’ces of bread- 
stuffs and the unprofitableness of wheat culture to the 
largely increased production in various parts of the globe, 
combined with cheap transportation. Contrary to the 
popular b lief, the authority states that the exportation 
of wheat from India to England is decreasing; and it 
therefore maintains that it is not from the cultivation of 
wheat on a large scale in the Punjab and the northwestern 
provinces of Hindostan (stimulated by the bounty thrown 
as a sop to the Indian farmers by the appreciation of gold 
and the deprecation of silver), but from Russia, Austro.- 
Hungary, Australia, portions of the Western hemisphere, 
and other parts of the globe, combined, that comes the 
competition which keeps down the price and raises the 
cry of hard times among American farmers; and that has 
also caused a loss to English landlords and tenant farmers, 
as al'eged of a thousand million pounds st: rling in twenty 
years, In other words, the production of wheat has been 
so devoloped and promoted in ma*y parts of the world 
that the supply has outstripped the demand, with the 
consequence of unremunerative prices for the producer 


FANNIE BLINN’S SYSTEM. 


It kas been rumored that Miss Blinn’s system and the 
m rket on the Chicago Boa d of Trade were ‘‘out”; that 
the system, though based on scientific mathematical prin- 
ciples, had found there were markets and markets. Ru- 
mor did not state, however, whether the market used up 
the system, or the system caused the calm that struck the 
market several months ago, 

The system as played by Miss Blinn is simple, ard if 
the market is at all reasonable is more or less successful. 
To insure its syiccess it needs a moderate’y active market, 
plenty of margin, and decidedly good judgment—tbat, is, 
comparatively snall investments, By not being avaricious 
and over-anxious to become rich, One can at least make 
a good interest on the money invested. An accurate 
record of the market is kept in this way. ‘he record 
starts from a given point, say an even number, though 
the fractional figures answer the same purpose. The 
record is measured by a move of one cent. The better 
way to explain it is to give an illustration of an actual 
run of the market as it occurred during a part of last 
year’s activity. Take the even number, and tay wheat is 
$1.01; it declines to $1, which is the next record made, 
and is jotted down below $1.01 (as shown in the diagram 
below), and illustrates the downward direction of the 
market Now, wheat might go below the dollar point to 
within an eighth of a cent of 99, or above to within the 
same distance of 101 again, but no record would be made 
until it struck an even figure on one side or the other of 
the 100 point, no matter how many times it crossed. Take 
the market with this run, which occurred about a year 
ago: 


104 104 104 
103 108 108 
101 101 101 101 102 102 
101 101 101 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
99 99 99 
98 98 98 98 
97 97 9 
96 


Several weeks elapsed while wheat was playing around 
$1.01 and $1, and naturally the market was dull. As 
“everything comes in time to those who can wait,” after 
a continued whipsaw like that it would be pretty safe for 
a dealer in ‘‘systems” to conclude it was time to com- 
mence a deal. 

To provide against further wh!psaws, however, only a 
small amount of wheat would be bought at $1.01; if it 
went down to $1 after the purchase, double the amount 
would be sold at $1, which would of course make a loss 
in the original amount purchased, but, would leave the 
dealer in the market ‘‘short” instead of “long.” If, in- 
stead of going on down it went back aga'n to $1.01, an 
amount of wheat double the amount sold at $1, must be 
purchased, One’s account will show heavy losses and in- 
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creased risks all of the time, but with plenty of margin 
one can afford it, and unless the risk be increased there 


can be no profit in the end. By doubling the amount — 


each time one is sure to be in the market, if the market 
moves either above the $1.01 or below the $1 figure 
One’s account shows a profit at once. After a whipsa 
the market generally goes one way or the other, ard 
dealing in this way one is sure to go with it. 
get in his ‘‘deals” at the cent spread and lose as much 
more.in waiting for profit as he has had in taking losses 
and increasing his risk, he is pretty sure to close the deal 


with profit, and he must decide whether he will take a 


three-cent run, four-cent run, or be satisfied with ma 
up his losses and take a litt’e profit when he sees it. It 
readily understood that the system could not wi rk in a 
“wild market,” and would require as much 
margin during months of stagnation. 


. 


TIN PLATES AS A ROOFING FAQ- 


TOR. 


For a number of years the use of tin plate has been re 
ommended as the most serviceable of a'l roofing material 
by the most noted architects and practi*al builders of th 
country. Along with their extensive use came the trick 
ery of dishonest importers, of palming off cheap : 
nasty plates, that were thinly coated, and full of defects 
that were invisible to the naked eye, that could be sold 
lower figures than those imported by houses that though 
as much of their reputation as the profit made on their 
sales. These practices became so universal that it was 
only a question of time until tin plates would be forced 
out of the markets It was the house of Merchant & © 


of Phidadelphbia, that instituted the practice of guarantee- — 


ing every box of plates, then stamping the brand and 
thickne’s on every sheet, and excluding wasters or defeet- 


ive sheets, and-lastly by branding the net weight of the — 
112 sheets on each box, to satisfy the customer (in this — 


age of light weight plates) that he obtained full weight 
and just what he paid for. The actioa of the*firm was 
at once a stab at the dishonesty in t’n plates and is being 
felt from ocean to ocean. The firm now comes out with 


the broad declaration for the benefit of those that want — 


the-very best roofing plates, that what they assert and 


claim that they are prepared to prove, that there are no 


other brands of roofing tin offered in the market to-day, — 
by any firm, under the four different guarantees given by 


statement. (Their brands are ‘‘Gilbertson’s Old Method,” — 


‘“‘Merchant’s Roofing,” and “‘Camaret.”) The writer has — 


given this matter a great deal of attention in the past few — 


years and he has no hesitancy in stating in these columns, 


and without favor to this house or partiality to them in — 
any way, that he does not for a single moment question — 


the veracity of the statements, but asserts that he knows © 


them to be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the — 


truth, : 


THE WORLD’S BARLEY PRODUC- a 


TION. 


In a repo t upon the cultivation of barley, prepared by 


M. Tisseran 1, Director of Agriculture in France, it is esti- 
mated that the world’s annual production of this grain is 
825,000,(00 bushels, of which three-fourths are grown in 


Chili, India, Aus'ralia, Japan, Tunis and Algeria. 


total value is estimated at about $800,000,000. The coun- ; 


tries of largest production are stated as follows: Russia, ; 
129,000,000; the United Kingdom, 93,000,000; Germany 
93,000,000; Austria-Hungary, 8,000,000; Sp in, 77,0 
000; France, 49,000,000, and Norway and Sweden, 22 
000,000 bushels. Out of Europe, Algeria, 60,999,000, an 
Egypt, 27,000,000 bushels. It might be noted that in th 


United Kingdom the pr: duction of barley of late years — 


has’ been about 70,000,0(0 bushels, and in European 
Russia in 1888 (excluding Poland) it was reported as 152,- 
(00,000 bushels, the crop of Poland being over 11,000,000, 


WHEAT PRICES IN MANITOBA, — 


® 
While pr’ces elsewhere have been going down, down, 
peculiar infiuences have been at work in Manitoba to ab 
normally inflate values, until we have seen wheat selling 
here for as much and more than it would brig delive 
at Chicago, Minneapolis or Duluth. This is an anom- 
alous state of affairs. Of course it is a good thing for 
the farmers who have wheat to sell; but’ what about the 
holders of the grain, who have purchased at 15 cents, 
and even 20 cents per bushel above legitimate values? 
However, indications are apparent that the “boom” i 
prices here all by itself has about spent itself, and ther 
seems to be a desire to let up. Prices lately have in’ 
cated a tendency to decline, but as the quantity of whi 
remaining in first hands is very small, it is not likely that 
values will recede to a parity with outside markets on this 
crop.— Winnipeg Commercial. , ; 
iF 
The large grain elevator in the C., 8. & H. Railr 
yards at Columbus, Ohio, has been purchased by th 
H. V. & T. Railroad Company and will be moved, 


The commission firm of B. Randall & Son, Chic 
has been dissolved, B. Randall retiring. The bus) 


will be carried on in the future by M. B. Randall and J, 
D, Steere, under the firm name of Randall & Steere, i 
oe 
ae 
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If one can . 


patience as _ 


them, and they challenge a public contradiction of the 
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Issued on January 14, 1899. 


Wueart Separator.—George E. D. Baldwin, Balti- 

: more, Md., assignor by direct and mesne assignments of 
Fa re two-thirds to Arthur B. Cropley and Austin Herr, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Charles W. Baldwin, Laurel, M1. (No 

F q ae No. 419,238. Serial No. 263,022. Filed Feb. 


__Rorary Gram Merer.— Simon Bollinger, South 
__- Whitley, Ind. (No model.) No. 419,176. Serial No. 
e 311,827. Filed May 23, 1889. 


id . Gratn TALLy or RecisteER.—John B. McCutcheon, 
Battle Creek, Mich., assignor of one-half to Wilbur M. 
_____ Hickman, sameplace. (No model.) No. 419,281. Serial 

- No. 311,702. Filed May 22, 1889. 


= Corn SHELLER.—Thomas H. Tabor, Ellijay, Ga. (No 
model.) No. 419,570. Serial No. 330,434. Filed Nov. 
> 15, 1889. 


_ Bawrne Press.—George W. Soule, Meridian, Miss. 
ages No. 419,227. Serial No. 288,447. Filed 
18, 1888. 


Breit ContROoLLER.—Francis W. Mallett, New York, 
_  N.Y., assignor to Dennis Frisbie, same place. (No 
Ms ae No. 419,531. Serial No. 293,349. Filed Dec. 
ma 12, 1888. 


© Courtine SHarrine.—Wilfred Lewis, Philadelphia, 
fe Pa., assignor to William Sellers & Co., incorporated, 
___sameplace (No model.) No. 419,589. Serial No. 322,- 
3 380. Filed Aug. 23, 1889. 

erg Issued on January 21, 1890. 


E Batine Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
- Y. (No model.) No. 419,646. Serial No. 299,227. Filed 
a Feb. 9, 1889. 

FoLLowER OPERATING MECHANISM 
_  Presses.—Alvin Allen, Girard, Kan. (No model.) No. 
i. 419,813. Serial No. 302,972. Filed March 12, 18§9. 


Compounp Beutine.—William C. Edge and Charles 
_ Edge, Newark. N. J. (No model.) No. 419,650. Serial 
No. 308,598. Filed April 25, 1889. 


a Avromatic GRAIN WEIGHER.—John Henry, Ardoch, 

_ N. Dak, assignor of one-half to John George Neilson, 
same place. (No model.) No. 419,947. Serial No. 306,- 
743. Filed April 10, 1889. 


AvuToMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—John Henry, Ardoch, 
WN. Dak , assignor of one half to John George Neilson, 
| __ same place. (No model.) No. 419,948. Serial No. 306,- 
! 744. Filed April 10, 1889. 


& : Issned on January 28, 1890. 

 Gearn Conveyor.—Frederick A. Lockwood, Boston, 
Mass. (No model.) No. 420,277. Serial No: 330,453. 
Filed Noy. 15, 1889. 

_ PNEUMATIC SEPARATOR AND GRADER —Joseph F. 


- Gent, Columbus, Ind. (No model.) No. 420,153. Serial 
~ No. 316,846. Filed July 8, 1889. 


a Issued on February 4, 189). 


 Baurnc Press.—Alvin Allen, Girard, Kan. (No 
model.) No. 420,588. Serial No. 305,923. Filed April 
x, 1889.” 

_ Bazine Press.—Henry C. Hall. Augusta, Ga. (No 
model.) No. 420,536. Serial No. 325,740. Filed Oct. 2, 
1889. 


Sead 


FOR BALIne 


__ Bewr Srarrcaer —Peter J. Gloekner, Canton, Ohio. 
ago model.) No. 420,782. Serial No. 331,899. Filed 
Nov. 29, 1889. 

Bet Stretcuer.—Benjamin F. Morningstar, New 
York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 420,462. Serial No 
811,023. Filed May 16, 1889. 


_ Bewttrivc.—Thomas W. Emery, Minneapolis, Minn, 
(No model.) No. 420,779. Serial No. 314,426. Filed 
June 15, 1889. 


 @G@raty Conveyor —Stacy B. Hart, Peoria, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 420,788. Serial No. 283,688. Filed Aug. 
24,1888. 


 G@Ratn WercHeR.—-Stacy B. Hart, Peoria, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 420,789. Szrial No. 316,663. Filed July 
6, 1889. 
_ Hay Press.—Abraham J. Hill, Charleston, Tex., 
nor of one half to Lorenzo D. Wood, same place. 
omodel.) No. 420,685. Serial No. 317,520. Filed 
y 15, 1889. 

a Issued on February 11, 1890. 


Power Device ror Batinc Presses.—Henry W. 
, Cameron, Tex., assignor to T. M. Cass and _N. 
same place. (No model.) No. 421,107. Serial No. 
9. Filed Sept. 20, 1888. 


py ScouRER.—Henry G:chwender, Winona, Minn. 
model.) No. 421,369. Serial No. 271,310. Filed 
20, 1888. 


sz PowER FoR Hay PreEssEs.—Daniel 8. Waugh, 
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"| Denver, Colo. (No model.) No. 421,035. Serial No. 


314,266. Filed June 14, 1889. 


Fricrion CiurcH.—John Walker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 421,332. Serial Ne. 322,897. Filed 
Sept. 3, 1889. 


Friction CLturcu.—John Walker, 
(No model.) No. 421,333. 
Sept. 3, 1889. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade held a reception and 
promenade concert Jan. 28. 


Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange of 
New York have been dull at $950. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange recently voted against 
repealing the rule which prevents corners in grain. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has referred the question 
of the relations of corporate commission houses to the 
Board to the committee on rules. 


The eighth annual banquet of the Produce Exchange 
and Call Board Association of San Francisco, Cal., will 
take place Saturday evening, March 1. 


Mr. George F. Stone has been re-elected secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and Mr. R. 8. Worthington 
was re-elected assistant secretary by a unanimous vote. 


The Minneapolis Board ef Trade has elected B. F. 
Nelson president; George P. Wilson, first vice-president; 
Capt. J. C. Reno, second vice-president, and E. J. Phelps, 
treasurer. : 


The special committee appointed by President Baker of 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the suppression of bucket 
shops, is said to be composed of Messrs. Worthington, 
Steever and Pope. 


The New York Produce Exchange Reporter declares 
earnestly that the Exchange is crazy to down the bucket 
shops and will join with the Chicago Board of Trade in 
any crusade looking to that end. 


War is again being waged on the bucket shops by the 
New York City commercial exchanges and by the Stock 
Quotation Company, which has succeeded the Commercial 
Telegram Company, and thereby gained control of the 
tickers. 


The larger bucket shops in Chicago have been doing a 
land-office business recently. While their customers have 
lost on the decline in wheat, the establishments selling 
for themselves against the purchases of their customers 
have made a good thing out of the recent market. 


The Baltimore Journal of Commerce in speaking of the 
new officers of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange 
says: ‘‘The incoming administration has plenty of work 
ahead, and a more actiye interest in politics will have to 
be taken in order to defeat the usual Annapolitan efforts 
to interfere with our grain inspection.” 


The directory of the Chicago Board of Trade as now 
constituted is as follows: J.C. Rogers, B. A. Eckhart, 
J. T. Rawleigh, D. E. Richardson, F. J. Schuyler, A. 
C. Helmholz, C. B. Congdon, R. G. Chandler, Adolph 
Seckel, H. H. Aldrich, James T. Healey, H F. Dousman, 
E. S. Worthington, J. B. Dutch, J. A. Edwards. 


The special committee appointed by the directors of 
the Chicago Board,of Trade, to solicit subscriptions for 
the destitute farmers in South Dakota, have reported that 
they had sent out 125 letters and that they thought $10,- 
000 would be realized without any trouble, $5,000 of 
which isto be given to South Dakota and an equal 
amount to North Dakota. 


A committee has been appointed by the New York 
Produce Exchange to receive suggestions in regard to the 
decline in membership values, and to make a report to 
the Exchange of the suggestions they thought would im- 
prove membership values. A number of plans have been 
presented, none of which the committee consider of a 
particularly practical nature. 


Membersnips have reached such a low figure that the 
board of directors of the Chicage Board of Trade have 
been petitioned to buy up the memberships of those re- 
tiring and hold them for sale to new comers at $10,000 
each, the regular price of membership. The number of 
retiring members is greater than the demand for new 
memberships, and the prices have fallen as low as $700. 


The Chicago correspondent of the St. Louis Post-De- 
spatch says: ‘‘The special bucket-shop committee’s work 
will be to visit the principal cities of the country and 
organize a combination of the ‘legitimate’ exchanges 
against the bucket shops and the Western Union. One 
of the first things the committee will do will be to call on 
Col. Clowry, Western manager of the Western Union. 
He will receive them graciously and with assurances of 
his distinguished consideration will pledge the telegraph 
company’s active co-operation in any move against the 
bucket shops. He will then tell the committee that the 
Western Union derives an income of about $500,000 a 


Serial No. 322,898. Filed> 


year from the wires leased to bucket shops, and politely 
asks his visitors what they have to offer asan offset. They ~ 
will sorrowfully say ‘nothing,’ and the Colonel will 
sweetly kiss them off.” 


The directors of the Louisville Board of Trade met re- 
cently and organized for the ensuing year by electing 
William Cornwall, Jr., president; James T. Buckner, Jr., 
superintendent; H. T. Hanford, first vice-president; Chas. 
T. Ballard, second vice-president; E. H. Bowen, third 
vice-president, W. T. Ralph, fourth vice-president, and 
Geo. C. Norton, fifth vice-president. Geo. S. Moore was 
unanimously re-elected treasurer. 


The incoming directory will have a hard time of it. 
According to the resolutions passed at the annual meet- 
ing they must sit as a perpetual grand jury, ready at any 
time to get out a gross or two of indictments on com- 
plaint of members against the elevator people. The 
president is included, too, as well as every administrative 
officer. But they can find speedy relief by referring the 
aggrieved commission men to what is apt to be a long- 
suffering board of directors. It will be no sinecure in 
the year 1890 to be one of the directors of the Beard of 
Trade.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


The new board of directors of the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange organized yesterday by electing Edward 
C. Heald, president; Blanchard Randall, first vice-presi- 
dent; R. M. Wylie, sscond vice-president; William F. 
Wheatley, secretary; George C. Kenly, treasurer; execu- 
tive committee, R. Ramsay, William A. Brown, T. Bur- 
ling Hull, Edgar Gillet and E. Thomas Rinehart. Mr. 
Heald, the new president, is 34 years old, and is the first 
single man ever elected to the office. He was born and 
educated-in Baltimore, and started in business twelve 
years ago as a member of the firmof Lege & Heald. A 
year after he established the grain and shipping firm of . 
Heald & Co. He was first vice president of the exchange 
last year, and second vice-president the year before. ; 


A SHABBY RECORD. 


State warehouse commissioners, says the Minneapolis 
Market Record, have a persistent habit ef making them- 
selves a shabby record, when entering for the first time 
such newly created position. They did it in Illinois, they 
did it in Minnesota, and they are naturally enough doing 
it for the people of Kansas City. There they are going ~ 
to force the elevators having 50,000 bushels’ capacity to 
run as public houses or to keep all lots of wheat in sepa- 
rate bins; that is, they are going to prohibit the mixing 
of wheat belonging exclusively to ene owner. If the 
purpose of the commissioners is to make wheat less valu- 
able to the producers, their method is the very one to do 
it. The act of forcing the elevators into the public sys- 
tem forces them out of a sample market and destroys the 
possibility of improvements by expert handling, that not 
unfrequently helps the value 3 to 5 cents a bushel. 


SALE OF DULUTH ELEVATORS. 


It has been reported that the deal for the property of 
the two Duluth elevator companies, upon which the En- 
glish syndicate secured an option some time ago. has been 
closed. The sale was made through Levi Mayer, the 
Chicago lawyer, who represents the promoters of English 
companies in this country. Grain and elevator men who 
have inside information say that the sale has been made, 
and some who held stock in the companies say that they 
placed their stock in t ust for the deal some time ago. 

The Lake Superior Elevator Company owned the fol- 
lowing six houses: Elevator B, with a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bushels; Elevator C, 1,100,000 bushels; Elevator D, 
1,250,000 bushels; Elevator G, 1,600,000 bushels; Ele- 
vator I, 1,800,000 bushels, and Warehouse No. 1, with a 
capacity of 750,000 bushels. 

The Union Elevator Company owned the following five 
elevators: Elevator E, with a capacity of 800,000 bushels; 
Elevator H and Elevator F, 1,500,000 bushels each; Ware- 
house No. 2, 600,000 bushels, and No 8, 800,000 bushels. 

An exchange says: “It has been known to a few that 
for a long time negotiations have been under way looking 
toward a sale of the elevators and other property of the 
Lake Superior and Union Improvement Elevater Comva- 
nies. For several months a committee has been busy get- 
ting the consent of stockowners. 

“The option given, which was to expire Feb. 1, was at 
such terms that the total purchase price was about $2,0U0,- 
000. This is considered a very reasonable figure, especialiy 
when the valuable dock front included is considered. Ail 
the elevators of the companies, excepting B, C, D and @, 
which are on leased land, stand on ground owned by the 
companies. This goes with the rest. The leased land 
runs under lease for a long term of years. 

“The Englishmen also have an option on several lines 
of country elevators along the Northern Pacific and Man- 
itoba roads in Duluth territory. In this option was in- 
cluded the Northern Pacific Elevator Company, owners of 


- the largest line of country houses on the Northern Pacific 


road, but this companv backed out of the deal some time 
ago. Other lines are included, and there can be but one 
result. The terminal elevators, being connected with 
country houses, would have a pull on wheat for Duluth. 
By such a trade their base would be transferred to Du- 
luth. This is one of the most important features of the 
new deal. 

“Of course, this whole project may fall through, but as 
far as the Duluth elevator companies are concerned, the 
trade is closed.” 
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Radius. which ewns a majority ef the 1S7S bonds and | i: entirely —Si. Paull Pioneer Press. 


| Bas & Hen om the property. is trying to prevent the sale to | 
the Western Maryland Railroad or any other company 
mp oF ; that will use the camsl bed for 2 competing Hime frem the 
= dating the | West to Wachingion and Baltimore, Fi & umderstocd 2 | 
Tadiroad company bss « atered $1. 40.000 for the canal. 


A member of schooners have heen chartered at Chicage | 
|) tee take gram to Baifalo, nd some have beew loaded. 
5, WG tuskels of whexi for Buffalo, zi £ cents per bushel: 
= eoner T_ L_Dunforth, 59,300 bushels of rye to } 
3% cents: steam berze Siefford, 35.000 bustels of | 
Wheat, and her comsort, the Francombe, 45.000 bushels of | 
wheat, beth to Baffale, si 4 cents: schoaner Northwesi_ 

VIG ashels ef core. to Baffale. ai 3% cents; steamer 
; Aveousat, 75 7308) i 


right), but not in proportion to the and 
share thai would fall te her if busines Seta 
ee me 


cinding winter siorae sles nial tin adines” bas 
{i} bushels of cxts. Shippers are figuring om more | 


_hpabie want is to Know how much wheat tit 
farmers’ hands where it can be ir 


of | Oral tee stocks there oe ie 
| plish what it should —Bradstrect’s. 


o> instead of 17 feet_ as at present, wessels carry- 
2 ® ieee sell Geass through it, and 
alter ¢ aryine svsim te Montreal return earzces could be 
takem for Port Ariker, Chiceze and Duluth This would 
| result i is estimated im freight rates being reduced 5 | 
| cents Ber buskel_ covering all charges from Port Arthur | : 
omtresl_ end am annual saving of $100,060 om 20,- | Wsgom musi observe the rule of 
166.008 bashels serplas of smn By deepening the Hay gos law for one common carer goad I foes 
| Lake cut the distemce would be reduced to Montreal by feet the great central mistake our railroad ¢ 

em miles. and i was urged thei the meeting use their | made was in not accepting from the first i 

fon Or of common carriers as 1 


ry hao! peace cee 


= | aad priv: 
of | wk Lake Superior. botk om the eastern axed western = a 

Sey | Coast of the Keweemaw. Portage Lake itself is a land- FARMER AGITATORS. — 
Lwin tone de waier, muvigable by the largest vessels | Some sensible man with influence over f 
_2} [be camel, while sccommodating a Large share of the cusht te put a bee im the bonret of the 
ms | lake wade. are to tao shallow for the safe passage of the can easily do this by getting them to go to 
beavilyledem vessels. For this rexsom erze steamers, no | findime out the Life histories of of the sian 
mutter how rough the weather may be. are compelled to | been guing over the country in order to crea 
-- tke their beats around Keweenaw point. Many of the | tiom among them, If the truth comes 
“; | Smaller wemels which could get through the camels ail | there will be many a member of t e Alli 
= | right are sent around by the longer and more danverous disgusted with himself for allowing the 
= | Toate im onder to save the heavy tolls impoced by the own trump organizer to dominate bim We 
| ase@ thecal Dering 1999 nearly 1.000.000 tons of sufe in saying that the Alliance will have! 
freight passed threush these canals, while [231,385 toms | side of the year, and thai the bezinuing | 
ea nder ¢ lane Garda sey Coleman ie 1875 sap bined paparseinatere-f mas be visible im = short time now.—Si. Lowis 
& emsidersi preset | 


Some of he recent we wk 26 Nxcazaean, says the Demrois | ened a is empire ak alone ocd 


Adwer tier. Cf are ap wiz di las = cently :g 
enesrerss thai te rom f ~ ries 
as é fair sample of the vicious character of 
wud thus onty ienty aga instead of Een HE CAUGHT NO METEORS. 2 : 
ia we I sean -- favored by irresponsible, ignorant and i | 
ean 7 the catabiSs off pasort dic | A ceriaiz well known pit trader om “Chanse tells ax 2 in he the teens GF the 


fame frome the Adbadie snd Pati ens, Waele will | 00d joke en himself how his wife in scanning 2 morning 
ge ere mais of exearaiion end shout double the | | Daper sew his name mentioned a: 2 member of the Ex 
copnetin oF Sine « — —s the pase of wees «= Slest | deme Meteorological committees. 5 
the whole route of 16) miles of the coma] we Geby ive! “What is the duty of the Meteorological commitice, = 
meriguion tisoueh the Seu Jeu River ani Lake Niece | Wilt?” asked his wife. tion to knife the legitimate eran 
regen The outiowk mow is that im Sve years we will xc | a at OF a night and catch meteors,~ gravely he 
2 camel 2¢ Nicaraems eommecting = the iwe occ, | reps 
me ‘ “Ole, indeed !* exclaimed Mrs. H_ <“Thai’s another ex = 
Tie Formers — commas, S_ ¥_ exe | a 
cad eee ens ie tank ai ‘to | Same of yours to stay out all, night Youll resign from | fiends are a i 
G 3 ne rz Fi 

the Tre Cunsi_ az seas meetin thes passed resoia- | The gentleman's resienation will eo in at the next mext | "== SS out for aid, and 
thons ia witch they state that et ee Se RS ae ON or tes 
ous busdem to the Homers of the wate for which | they | = * Beard.— i. Louis 
Tessie BO ahemeic refer, and 2s the eapweity of ihe | 
eanels 2s they mow azz is sample for Gee products of the The tom of Reynelds & Co., grain dealers at Pough organization for the purpose of bu 
Sais acemibie to them aud ee imerease of their copoc- Reepeie, N_ Y__ was dixasived om scewunt of the death of operating am elevator oy i 
ity wosld Be for Gee ale bet the greaé Northwest, | Joh Ro Reynolds. The business bes been resumed by grain. They applied to the BL & 
ed ee eae eens Sa eile Sp Eee ney ot Sine W. T_ Reynolds. George E. Cramer, C. J. Reynolds end } for 2 site, but were refused, the 

sete fauds to kenethes the locks or iy amy way tocresse | HS. Reynolds, under the firm name of Reynolds & | twe devators were suilicient to hk: 


the capacity of the cansls, or to bail dewssors at the ex- | Cramer. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A. J. SAWYER, JOHN MACLEOD. 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 


Grain Commission. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission , Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO,, 
* GRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 
J. H. VANNERSON. J. W. HILLIS. W. H. VANNERSON 


YWANNERSON & CO., 
Saray » Commission Merchants. 


pb lour, and Provisions. 
1unicat 


eS MADE FACILI 


AUVUTSUUSTA. GA. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION 60O., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


( REDMOND CLEARY, 
) DANIEL P. BYRNE, - 
THATCHER G. CONANT, 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


_ Room 37 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


: At Lincoln, Neb , Axtater & Co.; Wichita, Kan., 
City, Mo. James E. Seaver! Mi: aryville, Mo., 
tine, Iowa, Seth D. McCure ly; GENERAL Sone ITOR, 


“a A. WALLACE & C0., 


RICHMOND, VA., 
Commission Merchanis, 


AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS. 


Special Attention to Sale of 


Flour, Provisions, Potatoes, Apples and all Western Products, 


Prompt Reply to all Inquiries, 


Liberal Advances m 
respectfully 


STOLLENWERCK & CO., 


BROKERS AND 


Commission Merchants, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Packing House Products and Millers’ Supplies. 


Grain Elevator'and Warehouse. 
U Railroads Entering the City. 
TIES UNSURPASSED, CHARGES LIGHT 


Direct Cc 
CASH ADVANC 


jon with a 


ESIDENT. 
Vicr- PRESIDENT. 
SECRETARY, 


OFFICERS: ; 


made in Cas pon Conse mments. Correspondence 
licite ad. Satisfactory References will be g given. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Correspondence Solicited. 


REFERENCE: ALABAMA NATIONAL Bank. 
Established 186s. 
E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 


No. 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Libersl Advances made on consignments, 
nished gratuitously on applicstion. Correspondence Selicited. 
REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Market reports fur- 


J. aR “BLACKMAN. J. 8. BLACKMAN. G@. W. QaRpINER 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, ya Ht SCKEENINGS, 


NEW YORK, 


37 Water Street - 


The Henry W. Brooks Co,, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour Grits, Meal &G. S. Meal, 


State Agents for E. O. Stanard Milling Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


EK. F. Brookes, Manager. Jacksonville, Fla. 
ANY ONE WISHING PURE CARROLL Co. 


Illinois Clover Seed 


(Of Either Variety; No Canada Thistles) 
—SHOULD WRITE TO— 
C. ROWLAND, LANARK, ILL. 


Samples and prices sent on application to parties intending to buy. 


J. M. QIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


2 FOR SALE OF . 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. 4H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 
CORN. 
————— 


Corn to be sound, sweet, and suit- 
able for grinding. Oats fully equal 


to No, 2. Apples of choice quality 
OATS only. State variety, or if mixed. 
———— Mention your freight rate to New 


York. Also, any Western produce 
salable in Orange, Sullivan or Del- 
aware Counties, New York, will be 
BOUGIEE at market price. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


Middletown, - New York. 


APPLES: 
PEED 
PRODUCE. 


Consignments Solicited. 


W.C. BISHOP & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF HAY, GRAIN, SEEDS, 
MILL FEED, POTATOES, ETC. 


Nos. 406 & 408 NORTH STREET, - BALTIMORE, MD, 


W. Grauam BIsHop. Joun M. Friscu. 


Referenees: Richard Cornelius, Cashier Farmer’s and Plant- 
er’s National Bank of Baltimore. E. J. Penniman, Cashier First 
National Bank of Baltimore. 


GEO. W. ECKERT, 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FERD, 
ROOM 6, LEH'S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Allentown National Bank, Allentown, bas 
REFERENCES: < Second National Bank, i 

L. V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 

AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA,, 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


Sir ees 


—— 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSTLAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


EKSTABUISHED 1865, 


L. EVERINCHAM & ool : 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, —_ 
JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all ire Usual advances 
made. Consignments Solicited. he Purchase and 
Sale of Grain. Seeds, Provisions fon Future Deliv- 
ery on Margins also a Specialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our ss 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. Established 1864. M. D. ¥F. STEVEE: ms, 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission he ; 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make — 
8 Specialty of Selling by Sample. 7 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solieited. — 


C.H.HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, ~ 
122 South Fifth Street, , 
. ALLENTOWN, PA, 


CONOVER, GEE &CO., 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


All Kinds of Grain and Feed. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Conca eee 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


~— Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND PEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA ; 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. ' 


Ref. Allentown Nat’ Bank. 


REFERENOES: { 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO © 
G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO, 
DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


Cc. B: KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 


Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 3 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS oF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commeres, : 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. — 


1@¥" Careful attention given to orders for Hard sprit in iS 
Wheat for Milling. ‘ 


fai 
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_NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Me FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1851 \-—>— 


Wh TAKE CONTRACTS FOR 


Elevators and Roller Jiills Complete. 


COMPLETE HOMINY MILL OUTFITS. 


. SEND FOR 
| Price List PORTABLE FARM MILLS 
| and The Largest Assortment in the 

. Mille Book: World; 28 Sizes and Styles. 

| Bee COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER $115 


: A boy can grind and 
Send $20 for complete set of plans for our 5,000. 
bushel Elevator, the tctal cost of which will not 


keep in order. 


Adapted to any kind 


. exceed $1,000. of power. 


OUR ROLLER MILLS are acknowledged to be the best on the market and 


are used in the Washburn Mill Co.’s Palisade Mill, Minneapolis; The Anchor Milling Co., 
St. Louis; E. T, Noel’s Mill, Nashville, Tenn. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
DEALS IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


p as: as Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 
gy NO ELEVATOR OR MILL IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A FIRST- GLASS GRAIN TESTER, 


THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Should be pleased to mail you illustrations and quote 
you price on application. 


Now is the Time to Send in Your Order for Crain Testers. 
WE ALSO SUPPLY"THE TRADE. 


H. J, DEAL'S SPECIALTY 60,,2¥Cy2us: ©. 


Warranted to Give ST. JOHN 


Bowsher’s ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 


= 
Satisfaction, PATENT. - = 
ha (SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
i = z HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN. 
: c2 Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Smail 
Aa a Grain, Oil Cake, Etc. 
Z fo) | Uses Conieal Shaped Grinders, 
— =) An entire departure from all other mills, 
w sS & s Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made. 
#2 34 28 — Two sizes, 6to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ capacity. A fine, self-contained 
E 4 Eres a 2 > Independent Ontfit. 
i——) = 
2 S 3792 @ =~) THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’? CUSTOM FEED MILL. 
aoe = | = 3 3 3 = ——WRITE FOR PRICES— 
2 =a @ = 
if telase,.? = N.P.BOWSHER, - = South Bend, Ind. 
ay ee act ue Sn A Gee See eR SaaS SS nS" ee 
Sm & = Fes = ‘6 553 
che a asm UVICK-LAID” STEEL ROOFING 
et ee et < 
: Bins es D ith lab a by oth kes Roofi fitabl 
7, BROS., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, oes away with labor require others; makes oofing profitable: 
5. WH. ST. JOHN. onicage- Mh ry ee SIOUX CITY, LOWA, November 16, 1889. has no exposed Nails, Rivets or Cleats; is Lay ees in patent ackages 
" Dear Smr:— Your Victor Pinch Bar is worth $1.50 per day to us in labor, for it saves us an extra man, for we which protect it in shipping It pleases all who use ‘it. 
@ lots of cars to move. Owing to our line of business being carload freight, we would miss it very much. 
‘4 Yours truly, STRANGE BROS. MANUFACTURED BY 


8. H. ST. JOHN, - 156 LAKE STREET, CHICAC O | HEBERLING METAL ROOFING CO., - HAVANA, ILL. 
PRICE, $5.00 F. 0. B. CHICAGO, Manufacturers’ Agents for Corrugated Lron Siding and Ceiling. 
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WE Ea 
F. W. HOWELL, Agt., 


Buffalo, N.Y-., 


For particulars regarding the Best machine built, 
for the purpose of removing ‘‘Cockle” and similar im- 
purities from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, etc., from 
Barley. 


ROrrE’s 
Commercial Caclulator. 


WE FURNISH 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound in 
Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 
cents. 

Bound in nice Roan Leather, with Pccke! 
Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
for $1.00. : 

Bound in fine American Morocco, Gil! 
Ejge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 
ble Account Book, for $1.50. 


ADDRESS 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 DEARBORN StT., CHICAGO. 


Jones, He Pays the rele 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 

—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Cut of No. 6 Milf with Motion Governor, — 


sia 2 F nee Mi 


—CAPACITY— 


o 


i 


: [ = 


(Ras 
el 


HH oT 
Hin 


600 BUSHEL 


PER HOUR. 


. 
< 
“a 


WE MAKE 

Farm Mills and 4 
Seven Different Sizes 
—FOR ‘ 

i> Warehouses 


and Elevators 


re 


More of them in actual and satisfactory 
use than any other kind. 


cS The Motion Governor is something that has long 
| been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
Wii= horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
serves a uniform and steady speed. : 
It i3a convenience with steam power, as the speed of — 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment, 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. _We guarantee 
this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- — 
turning if not equalto the guarantee. . 


<7~L.S.& A.J. BLAKE, - 7 


Send for Catalogue to a 
Racine, Wis, 


LZ 
- Le 
SECTION OF CONVEYOR. ~ 


New 


1890 
ip Lalalogue 


Ny 
ee 


OF 


—AND— 


Conveying Machinery, 


Cantbe had on application. 


ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


728 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0, 


M. F. SEELey. 


J. S. SEELEY. 


C. R. DELAMATYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO. 


KREMONT, NEB., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 


lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 


controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 

{@8" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
and save costly mistakes, 


ee ee SS SS EE Se 


Illustrated) § 


Successors to The Blake-Beebe Oo, 


DANGER PREVENTED! 


Your Boiler is the life of your establishment, there- 
fore protect it. 


We will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, and 
ask no money until you find our remedy to work to your entire - 


satisfaction. 
WE USE NO ACID! 


The Chemicals we use will neutralize Acid, Sulphur, and Min- 
eral Waters, and will not only protect you from Boiler Scale and 
Oxidation of Iron, but from corrosion in every form, such as 
GROOVING, PITTING, and WASTING OF IRON, which causes so many 
explosions. \ If you will protect your Boilers from the above-named 
destructive agents, then with a reliable engineer there will be no 
occasion for a boiler explosion, and the money saved by the use of 
our Compound will more than pay the cost of it if every case. 

This article has worked its way into favor entirely upon its 
merits; without sending out a single man to solicit orders, and we 
can refer to our customers in every steam-using locality from Maine 
to the Pacific Coast. More than thirty thousand manufacturing 
establishments, in the United States and Canada alone, are now 
using our Compound, many of whom, using a number of boilers 
order it by the ton. / 3 

Authots of the best works on Steam Engineering now recom- 
mend Lord’s Compound as the only, reliable article to prevent | 
corrosion in boilers, and as a safe remedy for incrustation; and as 
a proof of this fact, we will send any of these books by mail, free 
of postage, at publishers’ price, or free of cost with a barrel of 
Compound. 


AVERY USEPUL BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE, 


Also our circular, with full particulars of the Compound, on request, 


Address, GEO. W. LORD, 
816 UNION STREET, PHILAD‘’A, PA, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


RIGHMOND CITY MILL WORKS'S 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
} CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 
FRENCH BUHR MILLS, P 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, &c. 


EVERY MILE GUARANTEED. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. = 


— 
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JE LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE) ,. 


jands the attention of the Grain Trade on ac- === 
of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all 
ication, small vertical space required, its un- 

, great accuracy. The ability to perform its 
lt duty without any attention; and under the 
udverse circumstances continuously weighing, |. 
itely registering, and when set for the purpose, 
ring a car load or any other given quantity with 
ite certainty; no more, no less, 
3 Scale was awarded 
ghest and only pre- 
, a silver medal, at 
incinnati Centennial 
sition of 1888. The 
r Weighers are manu- . 
ed, not only for 
, but for Coal, Cotton 
ind alse for all kinds 
ids, and of a capacity 
m 200 Ibe. to two tons : 
minute. They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other 
ne requires it. 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


CHER SCALE CO. DECATUR, ILL. 
a. ee ti(“(<‘; | CUOSCOOD 


le Grain Elevator Mill Safety Alarm, Ss x2 AnD 
-~ witieemd | SCALES 


his Device 


h an Attachment not shown) 


> 
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MERCHANT’S 


GUARANTEED 


Roofing + 


+ (Plates. 


RY 


2 
/| 


SS 


E pot ony give the purchaser the best 
Roofing Plates, but we protect him: 

First.—By guaranteeing every box. 

Second —By stamping each sheet with the 
brand and thickness. 

Third,—By excluding wasters or defective 
sheets. 

Fourth.—By branding the net weight of the 
112 sheets on each box, to satisfy the customer 
(in this age of light-weight plates) that he is 
obtaining FULL WEIGHT. 

For the benefit of those wanting the very best 
Roofing Plates, we assert, and are prepared to 
prove, that there are no other brands of roofing 
tin offered, in-the market to-day, by any firm, 
under the four different guarantees given above 
by this house, and we challenge a public contra- 
diction of this statement. 


jaranteed to shut off the 
before the cup belt stops, 
allowing it to go on 
uit a choke and simul- 
jusly sounding the alarm. 
Id the leg clog from any 
' cause, the alarm will 
i continuously until re- 
d or power shut off. 

iy be applied to any belt 
ing in any direction that 
desired to watch, either 
matter of labor-saving, 
enience or danger. 

r full particulars ad- 
; as below. 


ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


Warehouse and Hopper Scales 


A SPECIALTY. 


OUR BOOK OW TIN ROOF WILL 
BE FURNISHED FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


MERCHANT & CO, 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
London. 


Scales Sent on Trial, Freight Paid. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE, 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, |* ; = 


wnemnes*™ _ Steam Launches 


I ew owes age.) STEAM acu 


: Buffalo, N.Y ., Marine Engines and Boilers, Pro- 
Pp DICKEY MFG C0 = RA IS z : : peller Wheels and Boat 
i | t ag j 8 For particulars regarding the Best machine built, Machinery. 


for the purpose of removing ‘Cockle’ and similar im- 
Bo purities from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, etc., from Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 
Barley. = 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
256 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


(Oa = —ET 
Wy Kemp’s Double Cam May Press vA 
away if it will not fill demands of my circulars. 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, OL 


ven 


| “Za ~ 14 
; | | Nh v= 
= PATENT CONVEY OR. 3 
‘2° Our Iron Conveyors are now made with Malleable Flights for whole grain and other aA E T C A L - AM A C D 0 Ry A [ a C 1) 
heavy work, They will stand more than the cast-iron flights, are neater in appearance, a 
and will give perfect satisfaction. Galvanized Shaft and Hardwood Flights for flour, etc, § j 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E ROBT. BING & CO, Manacues, MAY'S LANDING, N. J. ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


FLEVATOR ENGIN ES, BUILDERS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


{23-127 Ontario Street, * CH CACO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


We refer to any of the following for whom we have constructed plants: 
Chicago & Grand Trunk R, R. Transfer, Elsdon, Ul., ; Chas. Counselman. Chicago, LL, 150,000 bu. 


ALL SIZES UP T0 SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. Capacity, 100 cars per day A.C Davis & Co., Horton, Kan, 120,000 bu 
W. P. Harvey & Co., Kankakee, T1,, 125,000 bu. | Dallas Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas, 750,000 bu. 


Dlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Fitchburg Railway, Boston, Mass., al Rutterdam Junc- | North Texas Mill and Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas, 
tion, N. Y., 450,000 bu. 150.000 bu. 

Middle Division Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill., Transfer | Columbia Elevator Co., Columbia, Tenn., 125,000 bu. 
Capacity, 30 cars per day. West Chicago Street Ry. Co., Chicago, 150,000 bu, 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


oaDO<m<Z00 


PULLEYS. 


ELEVATOR BOOTS. 


Ge. WW. CRANE, 
MILL“>° ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


900 South 4th 8t., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY, 


Northwestern Headquarters for: ERTt® Crty IRON WoRKS, Engines and Boilers.—JEFFREY 
Mra. Co,, Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels.—CHICAGO SCALE Co., Standard Scales, Dump 
Irons, E te., Horse Powers, Single and Double Gear. Extras for Horse Powers Carried in Stock. 


=" We manufacture all of our Elevator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than you can buy 
from dealers or commission men. 


SWE SAVE YOU THEIR PROFIT. 
SHAETING. 


ouppli es 


ELEVATOR BOLTS. 


HANGERS. 


for 
- FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS 


at, 
a ee 
“ay 


OTTON SEED,’ LINSEED OIL MILLS | 
>. SUGAR REFINERIES, STARCH *° oF MILLS 
5 CEMENT WORKS: sf ie = 


West asa neton St. 


GAATAGD \LL. 


\VB\ & ABS. 


CORRUG 


S_—ee———T ee. CEL eS Ae ee 


‘‘c(vwKwnr 


“NP DICKET 


DUSTLESS 


GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


DES. MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


ENGINES - AND SCILERS, 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Esiimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: IO! to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


A. P. DICKEY MFG.CO., - - - 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring mills, or small 


warehouses for hand use. 


TIB KND SHAKBN Me 


twee OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


faction when run in this way than any other mills minded 


For Circulars, Prices, Etc., Address the 


RACINE, WIS. 
CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO, 
+ CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 


ALSO 
PLAIN 


ROLLED, 


STEEL ow 


AGENTS | 
WANTED. 


a 


Iron Rooting, Siding & Ceiling, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. _ 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR eNGEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engir Engines..........00000s Price, $a4 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .........6. ceccecccsees coves 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.......... moe. 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... c.ccccccccessees 
Engineer’s Handy-Book 
giuesons and Answers for Engineers ....1 wiceeseeeeeees 
are and Management of Steam Boilers 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........-. fala 
The Young Engineer's Own Book.........1csseevesserecce 


9 These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provi 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHIOAGG: 


| 
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BARNARD & LEAS NIFC, 00. 


 IMoline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


| 
, | COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ Cc ‘CORN +SHELLER. 


aed wale nie 


‘BARNARD’S : 
- Dustess Three Sieve |: 


~ ELEVATOR 


—AND— 


WAREHOUSE 
SzpunutoR | 


New Horizontal 


/SMUTTER 


——AND— 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


es} BARNARD'S tee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Gleaner vi Shaker. 
ULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


pens, Peles Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ee GME 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. n 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bow.tine GREEN, Onio, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., MOLINE, ILL 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.|/105 St. Clair St., - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
z M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1823 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. 7 PARKERSBURG. W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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STILL ON T'OP-_| SIMPSON & ROBINSON, 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “ SALEM ” Bucket is the fact that - ——Architects and Builders of All Kinds of 
during the past few years 


Its Shape Eias Been So Closely Imitateda LJ 
SS eS =, ‘By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented ral (Vd Ors all are dl 
f —e “SALEM2@ — * rights, but experience reveals the 
fh — ELEVATOR BUCKET. IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, ; 
‘ : = ‘ And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the # : 


“SA LEM ” Bucket that some of its old patrons who —— ere ——— — 
were Induced to Try the Imitations have = = = = 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the moss 
satisfactory. Don't be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” Insist 
Ss ’ ‘ upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 

: Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word $A Tas IW. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 
J. L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HLAVATOR MACHINERY. 


Our “ C:=cular End" Elevators cannot be excelled for compactness, strength and conyenii 
A large number nave been built this season, and are universally admitted to be the best in use, 
these who contemplate building. we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices 


242 Fourth Avenue, South, - MINNEAPOLIS, Mil 


NCINES for MILLS & ELEVATORS) 


| . Boilers, Grates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, a. fe 
| Wood Pulleys,Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Goods,Pipe Fittings § 4 


Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 


NCLISH, MORSE & CO.(27123.us'er ol 


CR ss i oS Be Es cee 


HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO. NEW LISBON, OHIO. 


ys 


With and Without Dustless. For Separating all foul seedsfrom Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than % horse power to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity. Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. Sc 
i 1 imothy, Clover, Flax, ian, Mi 
| 7 Thbeercoweraiace S eS E D & 2 ey Ceres oe ee 
= = 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Built Especially for Elevators ! Warehouses) 104 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. OrricEs, 115 Kinzig 


198, 2.0, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICAGO, IL 


it materials an 


aranteed of th 


ROOFINC, 
SIDING, 


construction, 
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There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many | James Deal. E. B. Fre 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 


conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. i, 
We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and a 
Stationary. °9 


It Requires No Attention. 


It has a Perfect Governor which makes | ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILD 


the Motion as Steady as 


’ g all an Engine. Sr, ee 
MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH, GRAIN ELEVATORS, — 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH & C0, § _——————— 


Engineers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE: 10] METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. = a 
ACENCIES: CABLE ADDRESS: = ANE 7 4= Elevator Buckéts, Bolts, Mill Irons 


(6S Prices Close, and Quality the Bes 
AGENCY, RABOTNIK, St. Petersburg. “UM PER CHI CAGO ” » and ae 
FARNHAM & CO., Bombay, India. by ; 
0. P. BOYE, Buenos Ayres, A. R. TELEPHONE 823. 


Elevator : 


